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Ca With this Number of HARPER’S WEKKLY 
our readers will receive the third Number of 
HARPER’S YOUNG an illustrated weekly 
journal for beys and girls. 

The fourth issue of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 
will be sent out with the next Number of War- 
WEEKLY. 

A brilliant serial story, by GEORGE MACDon- 
ALD, with tilustrations by FREDERICKS, will 
shortly be begun in HARVER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


PARTY LINES IN SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

HE views of intelligent native Southern 

Republicans deserve especial attention, 
as they know the situation familiarly and in- 
stinctively. We have received a letter from 
such a Republican, born in a Slave State, a 
graduate of Yale, and long resident in a 
Southwestern State. His family was “ Un- 
ion” through the war, and members of it 
served in the Union army. His statements 
seem to us well worthy of attentive consid- 
eration by all who understand how grave a 
problem the Southern question is. He says. 
that if the South persists in election out- 
rages, the gain in the Northern Republican 
vote will go far to equalize the loss in the 
South, and emigration to the Northwestern 
States will do the rest. The damage which 
the Southern whites may do to the Repub- 
lican party and the country is small com- 
pared with what they do to themselves and 
their party. Whenever there has seemed 
to be a Democratic reaction in the country, 
some sanguine Southern community, believ- 
ing further restraint to be unnecessary, has 
shocked the country by some crime. The 
Democratic leaders, who could neither pre- 
vent it nor punish it, have sought to palliate 
it, and showed apparent sympathy with it. 
They must uphold their constituents or cease 
toleadthem. These outrages have happen- 
ed so often and so opportunely that South- 
ern editors have insisted that they were 
brought about .by Republicans. 

At present, however, the chief check upon 
outrage is emigration. The colored people 
are not bound to any place by much prop- 
erty, and will not stay where they are for- 
cibly deprived of their rights. They even 
leave parts of the South where they are ex- 
ceptionally well treated, from loyalty to cer- 
tain leaders and fondness of novelty. The 
emigration, however, is heaviest from the 
bulldozing districts. Yet the movement is 
by no means purely political, perhaps not 
even principally so, as far as the motives of 
the colored people are concerned. They are 
in a condition to be easily affected, and a 
slight inducement will send them away in 
shoals. The colored element has already 
produced two well-defined parties, and the 
emigration will define them still more plain- 


‘ ly, although they are kept solid by opposi- 


tion to the North. The sma)]l farmers of the 
uplands who work their own farms are al- 
most as hostile to the larger planters as to 
the negroes. With these are a certain num- 
ber of lawyers and professional men, most 
of the editors in small towns, and the less en- 
These are the Bour- 
bons who have no desire nor interest in con- 
ciliating the negroes. On the other side are 
“the much-abused planters,” who cultivate 
large estates with negro labor, and who are 
the true Southern conservatives. To them 
must be added all who are interested in cot- 
ton, and who naturally wish that the ne- 
groes should be contented; the merchants 
of small towns and river landings, who sup- 
ply the negroes; and the larger commission 
merchants of the cities, who supply plant- 
ers and store-keepers, and sell the cotton. 
There is no doubt that the negroes are sadly 
cheated in their supplies and in their con- 
tracts. But those whose interest it is to 
have them contented form a strong, intelli- 


_ gent, conservative party, not so numerous 
-as the other, and sure to develop itself. In 


quarrelling with the negroes they quarrel 
with their bread, and they are bound not 
only to respect the rights of the negroes, 
but to protect them. | 

The natural tendency in this situation, 


despite all prejudices, is to draw the con- | 


servative and intelligent Democrats togeth- 
er against the Bourbon Democrats. Men 
who may not feel impelled to work for the 
public good in punishing murder in a re- 
mote part of the State, can. be quickly 
aroused by a visible and continuous attack 
on their personal interests. “It was this 
which drove them to desperation in 1875, 
and caused the forcible expulsion of the 
carpet-baggers.” People, says our corre- 
spondent, may be blind enough to follow a 
suicidal policy for a while, but it is unnatu- 
Tal to suppose that even the most prejudiced 
will continue to pursue it when its folly is 
brought home to them not by arguments, 


the Sta 


but by home thrusts of fact. Our corre- 
spondent’s feeling is that there is little use 
in multiplying laws where law is little re- 


spected, and that true statesmanship re- 


quires that the Southern States be left, so 
far as practicable, to work out their own 
salvation. The national government he 
thinks may rightfully protect national elec- 
tions, but the evils of the situation are not 
remediable either by legislation or military 
force. Such views are the views of Repub- 
licans who have an immediate and vital 


‘personal interest in the section in which 


they live. | 
PAYING THE PARTY WAY. 


THE Indianapolis Journal recently said: 


*** Political assessments’ mean something in Great 
Britain. The Scoleman prints a list of subscriptions 
which have been given to secure the return of Con- 
servatives to Parliament from Scotch burghs at the 
next election, among which are the Duke of Buccleuch, 
$5000; Central Association, $5000; the Duke of Rich- 
mond, $2500; the Earl of Moray, $2500; the Marquis 
of Bate, $2500 ; the Earl of Wemyss, $1500 ; Lady Camp- 
BELL, $500; Lord Graseow, $500; and Sir Tomas 
GuiapstTong, $250. Yet there are goody-goody people 
in this country who think political parties ought to be 
run without money, and who would have us borrow 
civil service reform from Great Britain.” 


Does the Journal suppose that Lady Camp- 
BELL is assessed as an office-holder? or 
that the Roman Catholic Marquis of Bute is 
mulcted in the same way? We assure the 
Journal that, whatever may be true in In- 
diana, there are no people in this part of the 
country, goody or otherwise, who think that 
election expenses can be paid without mon- 
ey. But there are plenty of people who 
think that those who are interested in the 
success of a party will voluntarily give 
money to pay its expenses, as Lady Camp- 
BELL and other good people do in Scotland. 
Does the Journal suppose that the office- 
holders were assessed to swell the fund to 
secure the election of Conservative mem- 
bers? The very list that it publishes proves, 
not that parties can be run without money, 
but that they can be run without robbing 
government clerks of their wages. If the 
Journal should suggest that nobody is so 
much interested in the success of the party 
under which he holds as a government 
clerk, we reply that he, and not a State or 
Congressional committee, is to be the judge 
of that interest ; and we reply further that 


the surest way to stop supplies from mem- 


bers of the party is to persuade them that 
office-holders ought to pay the party ex- 
penses. 

There is no objection whatever to a sub- 
scription from any office-holder which is 
really yoluntary. But it is practically im- 
possible under a system of patronage that 
it should be voluntary. The public offices 
ought to be sold at open auction to the 
highest bidder, or the incumbent should be 
effectively protected from robbery. The 
Journal offers the most conclusive proof that 
the system of political assessments is wholly 


unnecessary. 


VICTORY OF REPUDIATION IN 
VIRGINIA. 


OF the autumn elections, that in Virginia 
is among the most significant and sug- 
gestive. It was a struggle between the 
“ adjusters,” or repudiators, and the honest 
debt-payers of the State, and to the great 
shame of honorable Virginians the repudi- 
ators have secured a small majority—from 
six to ten probably—in the Legislature. 
There is a general feeling of grief and in- 
dignation, among those to whom the good 
name of the State is precious, at this mon- 
strous and unexpected result, and the facts 
merit attention. Almost every journal in 
rtainly every respectable jour- 
nal, we eve—was on the side of an hon- 
orable payment of the debt. The pulpit, 
the intelligence, the enterprise of the State, 
were on the same side. Men went upon the 
stump to oppose repudiation who had not 
come out from their retirement since the 
war ended. The Governor, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the Secretary of State, the Trea- 
surer, the Auditors, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction—all the great State offi- 
cers—took an active and energetic part in 
the discussion. Yet the Repudiators carried 
the day, and command the Legislature. 

The explanation is simple. The colored 
vote was cast almost solidly.for the repudi- 


ators. In Norfolk, of 169 colored votes, 154 ° 


were for repudiation. In the “ black belt,” 
as the “south-side country,” south of the 
James, is called, only one “ debt-payer” was 
elected, and he because he was a stanch Re- 
publican. Of course the dolored voters had 
a very indistinct conception of the merits 
of the question. They vote according to 
their party feeling, and seeing that the 
great mass of “ debt-payers” were “Conserv- 
atives,” or Democrats, they voted for re- 
pudiation, because to do so was voting 
against the Democratic party. But this 
does not seem to us, as to many honest Vir- 
ginian debt-payers, to show the “crime of 


conferring negro suffrage.” It is the logic- 
al result of the treatment of the negroes 
by the intelligent white citizens. Why do 
the mass of the colored voters array them- 
selves against the debt-paying policy ? Sim- 
ply because it is supported by those whom 
the colored voters have found not to be 
their friends. If the pulpit,.the intelli- 
gence, the enterprise, if all the natural lead- 
ership of Virginia, had from the hour of 
emancipation befriended the freedmen, the 
freedmen would not now vote against a 
project merely because that leadership ad- 
vocated it. Upon that point there can be 
but one sound conclusion. The colored race 
is docile and sympathetic. Itssympathy and 


| support could easily have been won by the 


native whites. The color line was drawn 
not by the negroes, but by the whites. It 
was the Ku-Klux, and the Raiders, and the 
White League, and the rifle clubs, and the 
Knights of the White Camellia, which have 
given the Virginia repudiators the majority. 

But while this may explain the unhappy 
result, it is the part of wisdom to see what 
can be done under the actual circumstances 
in the Virginia Legislature. The Repub- 
licans elected are few, but they hold the 
balance of power, and their responsibility is 
very great. They can not assume that they 
were elected to dishonor their State, as-the 
instance we have cited shows. The inten- 
tion of their constituencies was solely by 
their election to bear witness against the 
Democratic party. It is the duty of the 
Republican members to do what they can 
to save the credit and honor of Virginia, 
and not to smear the Republican name with 
the foulness of repudiation. If they have 
among them some shrewd and trusted lead- 
er, it is very possible that some honorable 
understanding with the Democratic debt- 
payers can be reached, by which, acting to- 
gether and without sacrifice of principle, 
the plots of demagogues can be baffled. 
The citizens upon whom the burden of hon- 
est debt-paying will fall are the property 
owners, and nine-tenths of them only ask to 
be allowed to bear it. It seems to us that 
here is an opportunity for the Democrats 
of Virginia to make the beginning of a more 
cordial understanding with their political 
opponents, and to move toward the obliter- 
ation of the color line. 


REGULARITY AND INDEPEND. 
ENCE. 


IT is constantly asserted that the majority 
of a party ought to govern. Ought to gov- 
ern what? Ought the majority to govern 
the convictions of the members? If a Re- 
publican voter is not afraid of rebel briga- 
diers, ought he to vote according to the fears 
of his neighbors? Or if he thinks that re- 
form is a most important question, ought 
the majority to force him to vote so as to 
say that he does not think so? Of course, 
if he is a man of sense, he will subordinate 
less important issues to those of greater 
importance. But is there any “machine” 
that can decide the question of relative im- 
portance for him? All that the majority 
of a party can govern and ought to gov- 
ern is its declarations and nominations. 
But in fact it governs neither. They are 
both determined by Conventions elected in 
familiar methods, and with the selection of 
which the party majority has really noth- 
ing todo. It isthe majority of such a Con- 
vention which claims to be the party major- 
ity, and the claim is often mere assumption, 
as the late election in New York shows. 
Undoubtedly the action of the majority of 
the party Convention is “regular.” But 
that is all. The regular action is merely a 
recommendation to the party voters, and if 
the majority of the Convention does not 
make recommendations which the party 
voters will adopt, it is a very foolish major- 
ity. Nobody denies that the majority of a 
Convention must decide. But he is very 
simple who does not know that the majority 
of a Convention may decide very absurdly. 
And how can it enforce its decisions? It is 
not enough to be a majority, if the majority 
is not wise. 

The value of independence within the 
party is that it teaches the majority caution. 
It shows that “regularity” is not enough. 
It proves that to carry the majority of a 
Convention is not to secure the vote of the 
party, and that the best way to succeed is 
to deserve success. If the doctrine were to 
prevail that the first duty of an American 
citizen is to his party—that is, to the sup- 
port of whatever is “regularly” offered to 
him by party managers—there could be no 
political life or progress whatever. The in- 
dividual independence of the voter is the 
only corrective of the despotism of “regu- 
lar’ management. A correspondent of the 
London Times lately called Sir WiLt1aM 
HARCOURT to strict account for sneering at 
political independence in a tone which is 
ludicrously familiar upon this side of the 
Atlantic. The words of the correspondent 
are so trenchant and so singularly appropri- 


and conclusive. 


ate to our own political situation that we 
quote. them at length: | 


‘* Education, temperament, the attractions of logic 
or a hundred slight mental accidents incline the ma. 
jority of mankind to one party or the other. They ac- 
knowledge the reality of the considerations on both 
sides, they recognize the necessity for fair judgments 
between them, but they habitually estimate certain 
considerations as being of greater value than the op- 
posing ones,‘and this in practice makes them fairly 
steady supporters of the Liberal or the Conservative 
cause. But it does emphatically condemn those who 
can or will only see one set of considerations, and re- 
gard them with superetitious worship. Such men do 
great harm to the political body in many ways, and 
would do more were not their influence partly annulled 
by their doubles in the opposite party. That distin- 
guished politicians should habitually praise them for 
* being in earnest,’ and ‘ knowing their own minds,’ is 
deeply to be regretted. . 


“There is a vague idea current that though impar- 


tiality and independence in politics may be defensible 
in theory, they are of no use in practice. A more shal- 
low delusion never entered the human brain. They 
are factors essential to the health of any democratic 
community. They are the conscience of the country 
that rewards or punishes its public men, and their ex- 
tinction means the debasing of political morality, and 
the substitution in the long-run of violence for argu- 


ment. What is to become, I wonder, of ‘ government 


by discussion,’ of ‘the voice of the people,’ of the 
whole spirit and virtue of representative government, 
if there is no one to convince or persuade, if the whole 
country is to be divided into two parties both imper- 
vious to argument, and both bent on subordinating 
everything to the object of returning their representa- 
tives to power ? 

“If ever there was a time in our history when inde- 
pendent men, liberal Conservatives and conservative 
Liberals, should make their existence felt—if ever 
there was a time when responsible statesmen should 
encourage their existence—it is now. Not merely be- 
cause that huge parasite, party organization, is threat- 
ening to choke the political honesty out of every voter, 
but because the mischievous effects of disbelief in 
its existence have already begun to show themselves. 
The party in power have already behaved once or twice 
as if they felt that there was no support to win or 
retain but that of their thorough-going partisans; the 
opposition think so little of their importance that a 
prominent member actually goes out of his way to in- 
sult them with a silly misrepresentation.” 


MRS. EATON. 


Mrs. Eaton, who nearly fifty years ago pro- 
duced the first cabinet crisis in our political his- 
tory, died a few days since in Washington. The 
announcement of her death was to most readers 
probably the first announcement that such a per- 
son had lived. But she was a very conspicuous 
figure “in her day.”” General Jackson ridiculous- 
ly tried to compel the families of his Secretaries 
to visit Mrs. Eaton, and he failed. The cabinet 
was divided upon the momentous question, and 
the President undoubtedly asked Mr. Van Buren, 
the Secretary of State, and Mr. Eaton, of War, 
and Mr. Barry, the Postmaster-General, to resign. 
Then he signified to the other Secretaries that he 
wished to reorganize the cabinet, and they also 
resigned. 

-This is a’ kind of scandal which would seem to 
be impossible now. But at that time the country 
rang with it. General Jackson even sent his 
niece, Mrs. DoneLson, who was “ the lady of the 
White House,” home to Tennessee because she 
would not visit Mrs. Eaton. He took her side as 
warmly as he took sides against Nicno.as Brp- 
DLE; but as Mr. Catnoun said, “ The laws of the 
ladies are like those of the Medes and Persians, 
admitting neither of argument nor of amend- 
ment.” As a wit of the day remarked, “ Jack- 
son did well with cotton bales at New Orleans, 
but this time the cotton bales are against him.” 

Jackson sent his friend Eaton as minister to 
Spain, and Mrs. Eaton remained in a career con- 
genial to her tastes. But after his death, and after 
many years of seclusion, she married for a third 
time. She was an old lady, and the bridegroom 
was an Italian dancing master of twenty-two or 
twenty-three, who played her false in every way, 
and at last ran off with her granddaughter. Mrs. 
Earon has latterly lived in Washington, very poor, 
and wholly unknown to the new generation. Her 


death stirs for a moment the popular memory of | 


those old days and old politics, which were quite 
as hot and angry as ours. A glimpse into them 
is the best possible corrective of political de- 
spondency. 


A WARNING TO WHOM IT MAY 
CONCERN. 


- Apropos of the action of Father Scutty, who 
excommunicates his parishioners who do not send 
their children to his school, the verdict against 
Father Durresng, at Holyoke, is worth attention. 
JoserH Parker, one of his parishioners, went to 
hear the lecture of a priest who had been con- 
verted to Protestantism, and Father Durresne ex- 
communicated him. Parker was a hackman, and 
Father Durresne threatened to turn out of the 
Church anybody who hired Parker’s hack. This 
was pushing the power of excommunication rath- 
er far. If the Church is to tell us to what schools 
we are to send our children, and also decide what 
hacks we may hire, under pain of eternal fire if 
we hold on to the hack we prefer, it may also 
take charge of the rest of our doings, and with 
the same consequences of disobedience. It. may 
with equal right prescribe the butcher of whom 
we shall buy our dinners, and determine what 
shoe-makers and doctors we may employ, without 
peril to our souls. : 

JoserH Parker offered battle. He sued the 
priest for interfering by threats and intimidation 
with his lawful business. The trial was interest- 
ing, and the charge of Judge Bacon was very clear 
“There is no ecclesiastical au- 
thority to be recognized under our government 
which allows a wanton and unreasonable interfer- 
ence with a man’s private business not conn 
with the Church from which he has been excom- 
municated....Our laws do not allow any eccle- 
siastical authority to interdict a man from pursu- 
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ing his ordinary business, or prevent even the 
members of the same denomination from which 
he has been excommunicated to deal with him.” 
Is there any intelligent citizen of Father Du- 
yrEsNz’s faith who would question the justice of 
such a principle? The State must look very 
closely after the conduct as citizens of those who 
wield the tremendous power of spiritual and eter- 
nal reprobation. If a minister may properly use 
this power to ruin a hackman who is carrying on 
an honest business, he may with equal right dic- 
tate from the pulpit under fearful penalties every 
detail of his parishioners’ lives, and by interfering 
with honest trade put the whole community by 
the ears. So thought the jury. They were out 
only an hour, and returned a verdict of $3433 
damages against Father Durresne. Had the jury 
been composed entirely of intelligent members of 


_ the father’s own parish, we hope they would have 


given the same just judgment. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Tue hostility of Roman priests to the public- 
school system has been illustrated once more in 
the conduct of Father Scu.ty, at Cambridgeport, 
in Massachusetts. This clergyman practically 
excommunicates his parishioners who do not send 
their children to his parochial school instead of 
the public school. Before doing this; however, 
he ought certainly to engage that his school shall 
be equally efficient. But he does not, and his 
school is notoriously inefficient. Father Scu.ty, 
therefore, imposes upon his parishioners the dis- 

ble alternative of an unmentionable place 
for themselves in another world, or a wretched 
school for their children in this world. This 
seems to be a very foolish thing for any clergy- 
man to do, and Americans in general would smile 
at it, and send their children to free schools where 
they can be well taught rather than pay to have 
them ill taught. But Father Scu.ty’s position is 
that of the official authorities of his Church, and 
he is- sustained by his archbishop. 

As it stands, it is a matter between Father 
Scutty and his parishioners. He has refused the 
last religious offices to dying parents because they 
had sent their children where they believed they 
would be well taught, and the families of such 
parents are of a kind which is powerfully affect- 
ed by such conduct. In the case of those who 
are not born in this country the ScuL.y treat- 
ment will probably succeed, and they will yield. 
But those who are American born will be in- 
clined to select for their children such schools as 
they prefer. 

_ The incident concerns the public only as an- 
other illustration of the policy of the Church in 
which Father ScuL.y is a minister, and which 
holds that it ought to have exclusive charge of 
the education of youth. This pretension, which 
is not allowed even in many European countries, 
has no chance here. Its purpose,‘however, is 
plain. It aims at the destruction of the Amer- 
ican common-school system. If the ministers of 
the Roman Church could persuade all their peo- 
ple to withdraw their children. from the public 
schools, they would then demand that Romanists 
should not be taxed for the support of such 
schools. They seek to make their Church an 
} ium in imperio, to separate a large body of 
American citizens from their fellows, and to keep 
them politically and socially under supreme ec- 
clesiastical control. It is well to bear this pur- 

in mind, and to understand that conduct 


pose 
like that of Father Scutty has quite as much 


reference to the power of his Church here as to 
the welfare of his parishioners’ souls hereafter. 


“HOW THEY DO IT IN RUSSIA. 


Tue liberty and license of the press is a favor- 
ite topic of that class of Americans who distrust 
republican institutions, and who admired the em- 
pire of Louis Narotron. Many of them decline 


to vote, They are very sure that the ignorant 


and vulgar are always in the majority—“ e¢ voila, 
there is your famous republic. Then what low 
ribaldry in the papers! You invite everybody to 
take part in public affairs, and then lie about 
candidates, and blackguard them day and night. 
Merci ! I prefer a government of gentlemen and 
And how about the “society pa- 
pers” in London? Their gross ribaldry, their 
unprincipled private assaults, are wholly unpar- 
alleled by anything in our republican newspaper 
annals. As for “ gentlemanly tone,” let our critic 


_ turn back to Lord BraconsFIELD’s newspaper con- 


test with the London Globe, or his Parliamentary 
attacks upon Sir Ropert Pret. He will concede 
that public decency and political and journalistic 
respectability are really not peculiar to monarch- 
ies. 

Or let our critic consider the recent “ warning” 
to the Russian press. There is the repression 
which he admires. There is the paternal tone 
which he would ‘fain hear from our own govern- 
ment. The Russian authorities have informed 
the newspapers what subjects they may discuss, 


and how far they may venture in. discussion. 


Does that seem to our critic preferable to our 
own freedom, checked by the sense of public 
decency and the law of libel? Could self-re- 
Specting men engage in editorial work if they 
were to be treated like children, and told what 
they might say? The same power which dic- 
tates to the papers, and by the same right, would 
instruct our critic what he might say. If sucha 


policy is necessary in half-barbarous countries, 


would any American seriously wish to introduce 
it here ? 
The tyranny and the 
were a government of “ gentlemen” and a mon- 
archy. e vulgar empire of Dz Morny and Louis 


_NaPOLEON in France was a monarchy—we can not 


say a ——— of gentlemen. Was life nobler, 
was the social tone higher, was there a greater 
general well-being, in those countries than in this, 
“where the _— and vulgar are always in the 
majority ?” It is remarkable that when an Amer- 
ican thinks that a select class should govern, he 
unconsciously assumes that he is to be one of the 
governors. 


JULLIEN. 


“Yet died penniless nearly twenty 
years ago in a Parisian lunatic asylum.” This 
is the conclusion of a paragraph about the once- 
noted musician which we find in a pleasantly 
gossiping letter from London in the new Musical 
Review, just established in this city, of the man- 
agement of which we know enough to believe 
that the weekly issue will be very entertaining, 
instructive, and impartial. There are many of 
our readers who are musically inclined who will 
remember the summer evening promenade con- 
certs of JULLIEN at Castle Garden twenty-five and 
twenty-six years ago. It was before the “ Ring” 
had smoothed the Battery, and long before the 
day of the elevated railroad. There were a few 
of the old mansions upon State Street which the 
families had not yet deserted. It was, in fact, 
the very end of the period when the neighborhood 
of the Battery was a fashionable residence. 

The JULLIEN concerts were generally composed 
of popular music—waltzes, quadrilles, selections 
from operas, overtures, whatever was light and 
sparkling and tuneful and attractive, with some- 


times a symphony; and JULLten himself was part 


of the performance, with his large person showily 
dressed, and conducting with elaborate affecta- 
tion. But he was an admirable conductor, firm, 
precise, persuasive, and the orchestral work under 
his baton was always “ crisp” and full of “ snap.” 
JULLIEN was simply a “ sensationalist” in musical 
performance, but, as the correspondent of the 
Musical Review says, he used humbug as a means 
to an end, that end being the popularizing of the 
best music. 

He adds that Brritoz, his worst and most 
caustic enemy, admitted his knowledge of music, 
and he then describes JuLiren: “Clad in dress 
coat and pants, a white waistcoat, an elaborately 
embroidered shirt front, cuffs of great length, and 
turned up over the sleeves; a new pair of white 
kid gloves was handed to him on a silver salver, 
and he rose to conduct with a jewelled baton the 
allegretto of one of the BeETHOVEN symphonies, 
Anon he would sink, apparently exhausted, in a 
chair of velvet and gold, mopping his wide fore- 
head with a lace handkerchief. The people went 
to see the man, but remained to admire the music.” 
Does anybody play the “ Prima Donna Waltz” or 
the “ Katydid Polka” nowadays ? 


A LESSON IN CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


SurraB_e tributes have been paid, both in Eng- 
land and the United States, to the memory of the 
late Sir RowLanp Hitt; the value of his great 
services to the world has been fully recognized, 
but the story of his life is worth rehearsing many 
times as a lesson in civil service reform. Civil 
service reformers in this country are met with 
the taunt that they are mere theorists; they are 
told that they are in pursuit of a chimera, and 
that the men who “ are inside politics” know best 
how to administer the state. It may all be so; 
but Sir Rowianp Hitt when he proposed postal 
reform had never been inside of a post-office. A 
surplus revenue had led to a consideration of pos- 
sible reductions of taxation. With the official list 
before him, Sir RowLanp looked for those taxes 
which, notwithstanding the growth of the country 
in population, had yielded no increase of returns. 
He fastened upon the tax on letters as the most 
conspicuous of this class; and starting from this 
point, he reasoned out a scheme of cheap post- 
age. It was next to impossible for him at first 
to discover the aggregate of the correspondence 
of Great Britain: the Postmaster-General, who 
was an opponent of change, reported at one time 
the number of paid letters carried in one year to 
be 170,000,000, and then again only 42,000,000. 
Sir Row.anp had to find out as best he could from 
other sources the cost of carrying a letter. He 
did find out that the total expense was only one- 
thirty-sixth of a penny; the charge for every let- 
ter was for all but the shortest distances a shilling. 

Here was an example of a reform reasoning out, 
as one might say, a priori, but despite official hos- 
tility. Sir Rowtanp Hut had the support of the 
country, and Parliament was compelled to con- 
cede the principle of cheap postage, He was not, 
however, allowed a position in the Post-office, in 
which and from which to organize the new sys- 
tem. He was put in the Treasury, without any 
authority over the Post-office Department. He 
was engaged for two years only, and at the end 
of that period unceremoniously turned out. Six 
years after Parliament had resolved on cheap post- 
age—that is, in 1846—Sir RowLanp was for 
the first time given a position in the Post-office 
itself, and then only that of secretary to the Post- 
master-General.. Not till 1854—a delay of four- 
teen years—was he made sole Secretary of the 
Department, with power to carry out his views. 

He had still another difficulty—that of fixing 
Post-office appointments by merit, ascertained by 
examination. Rather than surrender the prin- 
ciple, he at last went out of office. That point 
has, however, been carried; the franking privilege 
has been abolished, so that Queen Victoria pays 
her postage like the humblest Englishwoman ; 
and Sir Row.ianp Hitt, after his long battle, re- 
tired. from public life with the honor of knight- 
hood, a vote of public money, a pension, a doc- 
torate from Oxford, the freedom of the city of 
London—in short, with every testimonial which 
his countrymen could with propriety give him. 


The work of Sir Rowtanp Hitt has not, how- 
ever, stopped with England. If not the author, 
he was the inspirer of Post-office reform all over 
the civilized world. This, one of the greatest ad- 
ministrative revOlutions of the century, was ef- 
fected by an Englishman who was not connected 
with a great family, had no political connections, 
and no experience in public life. In fact, he was 
a school-master, who had managed his school on 
very original principles, one of which was the ab- 
olition of the corporal punishment of his boys. 
He was a civil sérvice reformer who is recognized 
as a great practical benefactor. Its friends in 
this country may point with well-assured confi- 
dence to the noble example of Sir RowLanp Hut. 


ENGLISH AGRICULTURE AND 
LAND LAWS. 


THE: influence of America upon England is not 
only direct, but indirect. Our example of popu- 
lar education aNd the separation of the church 
and state has had a visible effect upon English 
legislation ; and now the flooding of Europe with 
cheap American food gives new life to the ques- 
tion of English land reform. The latest facts in 
regard to the harvest of 1879 throughout Great 
Britain confirm the gloomy forebodings of early 
summer. It was hoped that the better weather 
of the first week of September would enable the 
farmers to harvest their grain in reasonably good 
condition ; but bad weather quickly returned, and 
the crop has, says an English authority, “ been 
hurried to the ticks either in an immature, soft 
state, or, at the best, more damp than it should 
be, quite unfit. or the miller, and liable to de- 
structive fermeDtation.” If the almost total loss 
of the wheat crop were all, there might be some 
relieving light Shed upon this gloomy picture; 
but, says this 8ame authority, “there does not 
seem to be a compensating feature in any direc- 
tion. In every direction, in every crop, there has 
been more or less of failure. It is scarcely too 
much to say that for the last two months the sta- 
ple of our bread has been of American origin, 
while since the end of July, when our wheat 
crops were only just in the ear, we have to a very 
large extent been fed upon American wheat of 
the new crop.” 

The agricultural depression, which has existed 
for more than five successive years, and its causes, 
are now under discussion by some of the best 
minds of England. Mr. SHaw-Lerevre delivered 
an address upon the subject before the British 
Association at its recent annual meeting in Shef- 
field. Mr. Witliam E. Bear, the editor of the 
Mark Lane Express, calls attention to the ‘“ Pub- 
lic Interest in icultural Reform.” Mr. Giap- 
STONE intimates that reform of the land laws may 
be placed at the head of the Liberal declaration 
of principles in the coming general election. The 


concentration of the land of England in the hands 


of a few proprietors has not proved the advan- 
tage to the culture of the soil which some have 
claimed it to be. Many estates are held by own- 
ers who are rest?icted by the conditions of entail, 
and who can neither “do justice to the land nor 
sell it.” According to Mr. Brak, “four-fifths of 
the land of England is held by limited owners, 
whose interests are directly opposed to any ex- 
penditure in improvements upon it, even when 
they are suffici¢ntly wealthy to make improve- 
ments, and who have no power to sell any portion 
of their property.” Rents of Jand have so fallen 
that revenue from this source has sensibly di- 
minished; man/‘leases have been so encumbered 
with landlords’ festrictions that tenants find it 
impossible to gO on at the old rates. Ina volume 
on Free Trade ® Land, the late Josrrn Kay has 
pointed out three classes of land laws which need 
to be abolished before the agricultural interest 


can be adequately relieved. They are: 


“1. The laws which allow a land owner, by his 
deed or his will; to prevent his land being ‘sold, 
or seized, or leSsened in size, either during his 
own life or for Many years after his death. 

“9. The lawg which, if the land owner does not 
avail himself of his power to make such a deed 
or will, gives all his land, without diminution or 
change, and in One undivided estate, to the land 
owner’s next hetr. This is the law of primogen- 
iture. 

“3. The laws Which allow the land owner, with- 
out selling any portion of his estate, to let por- 
tions for long tefms, from 99 to 999 years, and to 
subject them to all kinds of covenants, which af- 
fect those portions for generations after the death 
of the land owner, and after a change of all the 
circumstances under which the leases were made.” 

Thus the events of each successive year prove 
the greatness ¢f Mr. Giapsrone’s far-reaching 
views of the legislation needed for the prosperity 
of England, for the advocacy of which he was ex- 
pelled from office. His energetic reform of time- 
honored abuses'@larmed the Conservative instincts 
of the English People, and he suffered the usual 
penalty of being+n advance of the majority of his 
countrymen. But the failure of the Conserva- 
tives to offer afiy sufficient remedy for the pres- 
ent distress will make Mr. GLapstTonk’s opportuni- 
ty. No later than last July a Conservative mem- 
ber of the Britith Parliament proposed the levy- 
ing of a protective duty on foreign agricultural 
products. This may have been done for effect, or 
as we Americans say, “for buncombe ;” but the 
reluctance of Lord Beaconsr1gxp and his followers 
to enter upon land reform is well known. Time, 
which always b1_ ngs its revenges, will again make 
Mr. Giapstons the embodiment of the thought and 
purpose of the people of England; and after a 


-not very long:“ rest and be thankful” period, 


the country will again direct its attention to the 
removal of class privileges. Thus the pressure 
of American trade in the open market is affect- 
ing English legislation, and the commercial re- 
sults of democracy here are making England more 
democratic. 


7 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Brownz, M.C. from Indiana, was recent- 
ly entertaining a circle of friends with his opin- 
ion of the leading men in Congress. * GAR- 
FIELD,”’ said he, ‘‘is by far the ablest man inthe . 
House. Amongthe Northern Democraticmem- 
bers, Cox and FERNANDO Woop stand foremost, 
and on the Republican side, after GARFIELD 
would follow KELLEY, and Frye and REED o 
Maine. These gentlémen have all been in Con- 
gress many years, and sustain themselves by 
their industry. I always know when Cox is to 
make a speech by hisabsence. He prepares him- 
self with great care. It is safe to say that the 
ablest men of the House are the most industrious, 
and the member who presumes to speak without _ 
having made the most careful preparation will © 
very soon lose his influence and standing.’* 

—Mr. Joun D. Lone, Governor elect of Massa- 
chusetts, is the youngest man ever elected Gov- 
ernor of that State, being only forty-o1ie years old. 
He is a native of Maine, a graduate of Harvard, 
and after some service as principal of Westford 
Academy, became a prominent member of the 
Boston bar. He has served four years in the 
Legislature, and for three years was Speaker. 
Last year he was elected Lieutenant-Governor, 
receiving the largest number of votes cast for 
any candidate. He is spoken of as a gentleman 
of very pleasing address. aud of modest and un- 
assuming manners. 

—Mr. GILBERT proved himself something of 
a Yankee in renouncing the publication of his 
play Engaged in England as a book, thus being 
enabled to retain his ownership of the play in 
this country at common law. He has already 
received $12,500 for its performances in the 
United States. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE is actively assisting in es- 
tablishing in London a branch of the Old Cath- 
olic sect. 

—When the late CHARLES SUMNER was One 
evening in the House of Lords with Lord CLar- 
ENDON, he was introduced to many notables; 
among Others to Bishép WILBERFORCE. 
told the bishop,’ said Mr. Sumngr, *‘ that one 
of the pleasures I had anticipated in England was 
to hear him speak. The bishop was evidently 
pleased by the compliment, but said he was not 
prepared, and that he would not venture to de- 
liver anything crude in the presence of such a 
critic. en I renewed my wishes, he court- 
eously but firmly declined. A few minutes 
later I met Lord CLARENDON, and told him of 
the conversation. His lordship smiled, and then, 
with a merry light in his eyes, exclaimed, ‘ He 
tells you he won’t speak!’ ‘Yes,’ I replied ; ‘he 
regrets that he is not prepared.’ ‘Then you 
mark my word: if the bishop says that, you will 
be sure tohearhim.’ ‘How is that?’ I inquired. 
‘Oh, the bisbop is an excellent man, but he 
doesn’t keep the eleventh commandment.’ My 
risibles were excited by this time, and after a 
broad laugh I said, ‘The eleventh command- 
ment! pray what is that?’ ‘** Thou shalt not 

et found out.’’ Now we know the bishop.’ 

nd, true enough,’’ said Mr. SUMNER, ‘‘ the Jew 
bill came up, and the bishop did speak, with ex- 
traordinary eloquence.”’ . 

—Dr. LEONARD Bacon has the idea that too 


much catechism is not good, and he opposes a 


new one, and in his sententious and rather satir- 
ical way says: “I do not worship the old cate- 
ehism. ‘All Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God,’ but no production of the Westminster As- 
sembly is one whit better or more inspired than 
Dwight’s Theology or any other tolerably ortho- 
dox body of divinity. o one member of the 
Westminster Assembly—not alt of them togeth- 
er—knew more about theology than the late Pro- 
fessor HopGe knew. Nor were the debates and. 
conclusions of that Assembly guided by a larger 
measure of the Divine illumination than is now 
ee to an ordinary General Assembly of tlie 

resbyterian Church in the United States. What- 
ever dominion the Shorter Catechism may have 
over the faith of those to whom it is one of ‘ the 
standards,’ I do not acknowledge it as having 
any authority to determine what I shall believe 
or what I shall teach.’’ 

—The yoy Charles Dickens, edited by Miss 
DICKENS and Miss HoGarTH, are to appear in 
England within a month. 

—Mr. GLADSTONE’S personal appearance at the 
present time is thus sketched by a London cor- 
respondent of the Philadelphia Press : “In-per- 
sonal appearance Mr. GLADSTONE is an active, 
lithe, muscular man, rather tall, and of well-pro- 
portioned frame. His face and figure have that 
elear-cut contour which generally indicates sev- 
eral generations of intellectual activity and per 
sonal leadership. Mr. GLADSTONE is the descend- 
ant of a long line of Scottish lairdmen of small 
wealth and limited possessions, but accustomed 
to stand first in their community, to think, and 
tolead. The face is scholarly, cultivated, its out- 
lines boldly defined by that meagreness of mus- 
ele which distinguishes the intellectual athlete. 
There is not an ounce of superfluous flesh on it. 
The thin lips and well-cut mouth and chin be- 
token firmness, determination, and endurance. 
Seventy summers have sat lightly on him, but 
the years have brought their blessing of rest, and 
his face in general wears the repose of strength 
and experience—strongly lined with the record 
of struggle and thought.”’ | | 

—The Right Hon. W. E. Forster recently said 
of CARLYLE that he differed from the Scotchman 
in many of his views and sentiments, but when- 
ever he went back to read him he found he got 
more instruction from him, even when he dif- 
fered from him, than. he did from ninety-nine 
men out ofa hundred with whom he agreed. 

—A unique occurrence in the religious world 
will take — in this city on next Thanksgiving- 
day, the Rev. Dr. BELLows, of All-Souls Unita- 
rian Church, having accepted an invitation to 
in the afternoon at the Temple Emanu-E]. 

his will be the first occasion in this city where 
a Christian minister has been invited to preach 
in a Jewish synagogue. It has been done re- 
eently, however, in St. Louis and Cincinnati. 
In the former city, when the Baptist Church was 
burned, the Rev. Dr. SONNENSCHEIN placed his 
synagogue at the disposal of the congregation 
on Sundays, and when a new building was pro- 
cured, a joint evening service, by way of parting, 
was held in the temple, at which the rabbi and 
the Baptist pastor united in officiatipg. Similar 
courtesies have occurred between rabbis and pas- 
tors in Brooklyn. Last year, at the funeral of 
Rabbi GOTTHEIL’s son, tlhe Rev. Dr. BELLows de- 
livered an address which greatly pleased the 
many Hebrews present. The Jew and the Gen-- 
tile are rapidly nearing each other, 
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OLD AND NEW. 


Tue old-fashioned 
ships of war, like those 
in which the ocean’s 
heroes of NELSON’s 
time contended for 
the supremacy of the 
sea, were the most ma- _ 
jestic and 
specimens of nava 
architecture that ever 
“ploughed the waves.” 

The introduction of 
new methods of naval 

warfare, by the inven- 
tion of the Monitor 
style of war vessels, 
and the improvements 
in submarine torpe- . 
does, drove these pic-__. 
‘ turesque old ships out 
of fashion. Like 
worn-out war-horses 
condemned to the 
plough or the cart, 
they end their glori- 
ous careers ignomini- 
ously as_store-ships, 
or are broken up for 
the copper bolts that 
held their strong tim- 
bers together in many 
a well-fought contest. 
Sailors of the old 
- seheol view the inno- 
vation with uncon- 
cealed disgust. Our 
owh Admiral Farra- 
aut refused to com- 
mand anything but a 


wooden ship, saying, 


in his terse, energetic 
manner, “I'd rather 
go to the bottom on a 
shingle than in a tea-kettle!’’ But the scientific 
methods of naval warfare prevailed against senti- 
ment, and the old three-decker has become a thing 
of the past. 


MARTHA JACOBI. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, | 


AUTHOR OF Her Saxe,” “ Lirri.e Kate Krroy,” 


WARD CONSCIENCE,” ETO. 


— 


Tatsisatrue story. I, Martha Jacobi—a wom- 
an who was never to be trusted, people said, 
and whose word was never worth much—vouch 
to every syllable I utter. This may be the death- 
bed of one of God’s unfortunates, for what I know 
or care, and I am not likely to die with a lie in 
my mouth. If you do not believe me, it matters 
but little, and affects me not atall. It is not my 
story I am going to relate, although I look back 
at an unlucky past to explain who I was, and how 
wzzed on and left me here. 
It is a story of other lives and temptations, and 


= 


— 


I was forty-five years of age when I left the 
Fulham Refuge for service with the Mayfields. 
They had been forty-five strange, wicked years to 
me, and I was glad to turn my back upon them. 
I had been more than once in prison, and had 
been more than once sorry for the sins which I 
had committed. ‘“ This is the last time,” I had 
always said, when my prison days were over; and 
“This: is the very last,’ I protested, when the 
Refuge had given me a good word, and there had 
come to my unprofitable life another chance. At 
forty-five I had learned something of what was 
right ; before then I had guessed at it, and fol- 
lowed wrong as easier work for me. 

They were a young couple, those Mayfields— 
they had not been married three months when I 
entered their service. They had known trouble 
quickly after their wedding day. There are some 
people born unto‘it, and the 
of them. In three months they had dropped like 
a stone from good luck to bad—reckoning in the 
honey-moon as well. Arthur Mayfield had held a 
responsible post as “ buyer” in a wholesale City 
house, and on the strength of his position, his 
future, he married for love. He had been four 
weeks on his wedding tour, when the news came 


4 


seven 


ayfields “were two 


GENERAL GRANT IN A NEVADA sy Lee & Nos, Crry.—(Sze Pace 942.) 


that his firm ha‘ failed—“ smashed up” for hun- 
dreds of thousands, carrying away other firms in 
the great crash, and sending a little army of old 
servants adrift On the world. ) 

Arthur Mayfield went adrift with the rest, and 
reached not the shore again. He had saved a 
little money—a few hundreds—and this sum came 
in handy, and etfabled him to keep up an appear- 
ance for a while, and to wait more patiently than 
clerks less lucky than he had had the power to 
do. He had hoped to step into a similar position 
to that which bh} had lost; but the opportunity 
came not, and an ugly rumor got abroad that he 
had known of many doubtful transactions of the 
firm, and helped in them after his fashion. This 
he denied always. I have heard him protest to 
his wife against the scandal, and curse those who 
had set ig afloat; protest to himself even when 
pacing up‘and down his little drawing-room like 
a wild beast in his den. I believe he was a thor- 
oughly honest yOung man at that time. I was a 
good judge of what a scamp was like, and should 
have known the iifference at once. 

He and his wife were both religious folk who 
went regularly to church, and dealt in long graces 
before meals, after the fashion of their parents 


| 
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before them, I sup- 
pose. I had turned 
** good,” but I did not 
like too much of this 
—it embarrassed me, 
and reminded me of 
the prison chaplain, 
droning away daily 
and wearying us to 
death. I was never" 
religious—I never got 
religious, 
when the lady super- 
intendent of the Ref- 
uge—lI say Gad bless 
her for that—told me 
she would trust mre 
again with all her 
heart, and advised 
others to trust me. 
The Mayfields took 
me away to their hon- 
est home, saying, 
“Come with us, Mar- 
tha; we know what 
misfortune is, and we 
sympathize with it, 
especially with such 
hard misfortune as 
yours.” 

“A misfortune 
brought about by my 
own hands—my own 
sheer badness, mad- 
am,” I confessed to 
the young wife. when 
I was duly installed 
in her service. 

matter now, if 
you are penitent—is 
it ?” 

No.” 

“And no one to 
blame but yourself— 

- mo one dragged down 
by you, or with yey; that should surely be some 
. consolation, Martha.” 

“T dare say it is—I don’t know,” I answered, 
moodily. 

“My r stolid woman, but you do know, in 
your heart,” said Mrs. Mayfield, placing her two 
fair hands upon my shoulders, shaking me, and 
looking laughingly into my face, “and you will 
be all the happier for your knowledge some day.” 

“IT shall never be happy—I don’t deserve to 
be. I don’t want, ma’am.” 

“There, that will do,” she said, running away. 
“T will not argue with you any more; I will send 
Arthur to you instead.” : 

“Oh! please no.” 

She laughed again; she knew I was afraid of 
Arthur—that was her husband—and of his 
prayers, many of which were launched at me, I 
was certain. Not but that I liked the man a lit- 
tle—for his wife’s sake. more than his own, prob- 
ably; for anything that she loved I was bound to 
like, loving her so much myself. She was the 
one woman who had ever thought any good of 
me, and I was grateful. 

I dare say I should have respected this Arthur 


Mayfield more had he been less in the way and 
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it is upon my mind. Lying thus bedridden, and 
helpless for good or evil, it weighs me down, and 
5 
I must speak of it. 
‘ 

FT E-DECKER ‘AN ‘EW TORPEDO 
PAST AND PRESENT WAR CRAFT—AN OLD THREE-DECKER ‘AND A NEW {DO-BOAT. . 
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‘now. 


“me terribly. 


' said there was no hope, and she must die. 


_ against me. 
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more out of the house. Being always at home, 
he interfered with home too much, and became 
a “coddle” by degrees, telling me what to do 
and what to leave undone, more like the mistress 
than the master. In the old days—the bad old 
days—I should have run at him with a knife; 
but though he tried my temper, I wouldn’t let 
him see it, or his wife know it. I was always 
“comfortable,” I said; and I had learned to see, 
as months and months went on, that they were 


‘not, and that trouble was creeping on toward them. 


When they thought I was in bed, instead of 
listening on the stairs, to learn what was the 


‘matter, they talked of their ill fortune, their ex- 


penses, the money melting away in the bank, the 
bad times in the City; and it was always the 
woman who cheered up the man, and who would 
not look at the dark side of things, but prophe- 
sied the sunshine—which never came, however, 
such devil’s luck some people have. 

Arthur would brighten up at last, and believe 

in her. 
“ Yes, it’s a long lane which has no turning, 
Jenny,” he would say, taking her in his arms 
and kissing her, “and we have a few pounds yet 
in the money-box. And presently, to make our 
hearts rejoice—perhaps to turn our luck—the 
baby, Jenny !” 

“JI thought, Arthur, you might fancy the 
baby would be—a leetl ive for us just 
I hope you don’t,” she murmured. 

“ It will be a comfort—a blessing—God’s bless- 
ing on our happy marriage.” 

“My own dear husband!” cried Jenny May- 
field, rapturously. | 

I had listened enough. I went up stairs with 
a choking, gasping feeling at my heart and throat. 
There was a meaning in their words which stabbed 
I thought that night that I would 
run away from them, that I ought to tell them 
everything, or go; and then that I could never 
say one solitary word, or they would hate and 
loathe me. 

But I staid with them, and a month or two 
after this their little baby boy was born. 

Then came more trouble—an awful trouble for 

a while—for the young wife’s life was despaired 
of; and the doctor, and the physician, who came 
twice in his pair-horse carriage, and took away 
their money for an opinion that everybody had, 
She 
recovered, though ; she was saved as by a miracle; 
and it was like one to see her down stairs again 
for the first time, in her old place by the fireside 
—a woman risen from the dead. 
-+- This was four or five months after her confine- 
ment—four or five months of heavy expenses, 
hired nurses, doctors’ bills, physicians’ fees, and 
nourishing foods; ami thére was no begrudging 
money—rather a lavish casting it away—in the 
hope to save the wife. The hope came, and Jen- 
ny Mayfield was spared. | 

The baby had been christened Paul.- In the 
mother’s delicate state of health, it had become 
necessary to wean it a few weeks after its birth, 
and the greater portion of the care of the child 
devolved upon me. 

They were not afraid to trust me; they would 
not have known what to do without my love and 
forethought, they said; they hoped the time would 
come when they would be able to show substan- 
tially their gratitude to good, honest, faithful 

Martha, as they called me. They knew well 
enough, for there was no hiding it away, that I 
loved the little child—that it was a mad love, 
more like the mother’s than the nurse’s, and 
stronger too; but they did not know that I had 
killed my baby years and years “go, when I was 
scarcely more than a child myself, and been put 
in prison for it, and suffered long and justly. I 
had thrown mine in the river, in despair and mad- 
ness;-and this was like the child again—blue 
eyes, fair hair: my sin come back to life, and to 
be loved now with all my poor dark soul’s great 
strength. . 

They called it “‘ Martha’s baby,” jestingly, whilst 
the mother lay weak, and the father was praying 
on, his knees; and strange it was, perhaps, that 
to my innermost conviction came the assurance 
that I was most loved by the baby, most needed 
—the only one, thank God, with power to soothe 
its restlessness, and change it into smiles. 

How proud I was of this !—how I began to 
think that this was forgiveness for my past of- 
fense, my ticket of leave, by Heaven’s will, at 
last! I did not know—I could not see—that 
this was Heaven’s extra punishment. I was con- 
tent to know the baby loved me best of all of 
them; I knew I loved it best, and that the moth- 
er’s love, deep as it might be, was nothing to my 
own. This was the one fleeting glimpse of a 


- happy, peaceful home life which I had ever had, 


and it turned my brain to be a part of it. 

The boy grew brave and strong. With the odds 
against him’ from the first, Paul flourished and 
waxed fat; at one year and eight months of age 
he was the handsomest, brightest, healthiest of 
children. Oh, how I loved him! How jealous 
I was in my heart even of his mother, and yet I 
loved the mother too—and would have died for 
either of them willingly—for the boy too will- 
ingly, to save him an hour’s pain or a day’s sick- 
ness, had the choice been offered me. 

“ This is wrong, Martha—this is idolatry. You 
must not think like this of Paul, or I shall send 
him away,” said Mrs. Mayfield, growing alarmed, 
perhaps jealous, at some extravagance of affec- 
tion which had shown. I was on my guard from 
the moment of that reproof—I was suspected of 
too much love for the child, and it would be neces- 
sary to disguise it, lest I should set the mother 
I did not show my affection so much 
in the parents’ presence now—there was plenty 
of opportunity to love him; the boy was always 
happy with me, always seeking old Martha out 


_ for his companion. 


He was twenty months old, I have said. _ In all 


_ those months luck had not come to the Mayfields ; 
. the husband had not earned a penny-piece, and the 


wife had remained aun invalid, eternally propped 
up by pillows in her chair, feigning to wear bright | 
looks and happy smiles, and prophesying still of 
fairer times, to keep her husband from wholly 


giving 


men were more chary of trusting them; there 
was a heap of unpaid bills upon the mantel-piece, 
and I missed things out of the house that never 
came back again, and upon which it had become 
necessary to raise money for immediate require- 
ments. 

It was said at last that I must go: they were 
unable to pay my wages, and my mistress—my 
poor sick mistress, hardly able to crawl from one 
room to another even yet—thought herself strong 
enough to do the household work. I did not leavé 
them because there was no more money to be 


| paid me; I begged to be allowed to stay in the 


one home I had ever known. I prayed hard not 
to be cast adrift. I brought them all the money 
I had had of them, and saved for them, and ask- 
ed them to take it in earnest of my gratitude. I 
moved them to tears and to a consent that I should 
stay whilst it was possible. 

It was surely ordained that I should stay awhile, 
for that very evening little Paul met with a seri- 
ous Accident ; he had nearly severed his wrist with 
the broken glass of a picture, and there was fresh 
grief for the parents and me, and much concern 
till the blood was stanched and the wound stitch- 
ed up by a surgeon. He was not well again very 
quickly; it had been an ugly wound, within an 
ace of killing him, and there was a deep scar on 
his dimpled wrist, over which I grieved, because 
it was an ugly mark which he would carry to his 
grave. Iwas as foolish over this scar as a doting 
mother might have been over an only daughter 
whose beauty she would have had without spot 
and blemish, and to whom a scratch was a serious 
defect. 

I was content when the boy was well and strong 
again—at two years of age he was the picture of 
health and childish beauty ; his mother had grown 
to be almost as proud of him as I was, and I be- 
gan to fret a little because she made more fuss 
over him, and he turned, child-like, more to her 
and less to me. Still I was his nurse and com- 
forter; once a day I was always his companion, 
taking him for a walk in the parks, which were 
close to our street in Chelsea where we lived: he 
was not likely to lose all his love for old Martha, 
with Martha to watch and tend him as she did. 

The boy was invariably well dressed ; there was 
still money forhim. Isawto that myself. When 
I gave up my earnings to the Mayfields, and bought 
their gratitude by the sacrifice, I kept something 
back for Paul, and there was always ready a smart 
ribbon for his neck, bright steel buckles for his 
shoes, or a feather for his hat; and the mother 
was too ill to wonder much about them, or where 
they came from. I don’t think my taste was very 
refined. I had the love of the lower orders for 
bright colors ; but if I decked him out too gaud- 
ily, it attracted the notice of the passers-by, and 
the boy’s beauty won their admiration, if his 
costume shocked their taste occasionally. I was 
content ; I liked him noticed; I was very, very 
proud of all the attention he received. 

. One afternoon in Kensington Gardens he re- 
ceived an extra attention which I am never like- 
ly to forget. Two gentlemen came along togeth- 
er, both walking slowly, one with his hands be- 
hind him and trailing a cane along the gravel, as he 
listened to the conversation of the other. The 
man who was listening glanced toward us as we 
passed, caught the arm of his companion, and 
dropped his cane upon the path. 

“Good God, Baumann! look at that child !” was 
the exclamation which startled me as well as his 
companion. 

I glanced down, fearful that something had 
happened to my boy without my knowledge ; but 
little Paul was tottering toward the cane, the head 
of which I saw was strangely jewelled, and spark- 
ling with diamonds in the sun. 

“ Paul,” I cried, “‘ you must not—’”’. 

“Let the child pick it up,” said the man, who 
me dropped the cane; “Iam very fond of chil- 

n 


The first part of this speech was spoken harsh- 
ly and authoritatively; the second, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, suavely and by way of an excuse. 
They were both foreigners, by their strange ac- 
cent: the one who had spoken last was a thin 
man, prematurely gray ; the other was tall, robust, 
and swarthy, with immensely long mustaches, 
which touched his shoulders, and were hideous in 
my sight. This was he who was still glaring at 
the child, so strangely that I became afraid. 

Paul picked up the stick, and I, anxious to be 
gone, said, “‘ Give it to the gentleman, Paul; there’s 
a good boy; and now let us make haste; mamma 
will wonder what has become of us.” 

The younger and taller man stood watching us, 
and twisting the ends of his mustaches with his 
gloved hand. I could see his eyes wandering 
from the child to his companion, and then askance 
from his companion,to me.. The thin, gray man’s 
hand was trembling as he received the cane from 
the hand of the child, and he said, in a husky voice, 

“What is your name—Paul ?” 

““Es—Paul,” was the reply, confident and un- 
abashed. 

“Paul what, my fine little fellow? Who is 
the father of this child ?” he added, turning sud- 
denly to me, and with a singular evidence of im- 
Es in his inquiries. ‘ Where does he live ? 

“What does it matter ?”’ interrupted the other, 
with a hearty laugh. “Let us get on. These 
English children are all alike—fat, healthy, hand- 
some cherubs, who lose everything but their fat 
as they grow up,I think. Let us get on, please; 
they will be waiting for us. You forget.” 


“ Ah! yes, I forget.” 


The two men walked on, and I observed that 


the taller man drew the hand of his companion 
through his arm as if to lead him away, or to give 
him support if it were needed. I was puzzled by 
the manner of these two gentlemen, until I was 
in the Fulham Road not many streets from home. 
Here they were both painfully brought to my re- 


membrance again, for suddenly, as if he had risen , 


from the ground, the dark man with the long 
mustaches was standing at my side, _ 

“T beg your pardon for troubling you, we wt 
woman,” he said, “ but do you remember my 
speaking to you and this child ?” 

I jumped at his voice so close to my ear, looked 
hard at him, and felt at once distrustful. How 
was so secon? How was it that.to my 
unimpressionable heart there came the whisper 
of four words, “Be on your guard?” Is there 
some hidden, unknown feeling to warn us at times 
of danger, of a false friend, or a sure enemy? Is 
there a Fate, or not? Iam too ignorant to know, 
but this man was like a Fate to me. 

I shrank away from him; I drew the child 
——- to the other side, placing myself between 

aul and him, for no reason at which my fears 
could guess. 

“TI hardly remember,” I answered, sullenly ; 

“Ah! well. It was in Kensington Gardens, 

there.” 


over 

“ Very likely.” 

The man twisted his mustaches, and looked 
down at me attentively. My hard grim face was 
turned away, my eyes were steady and keeping 


the path before me well in view, but I was watch- - 


ing him for all this. ; 

' “The gentleman who was with me is a cele- 
brated artist,and would be glad to sketch that 
boy, to introduce him into a historical picture, 
the likeness to the character which he wishes to 
portray being very striking. Do you think the 
parents would object if—” 

“T am sure they would object,” I said, inter- 
rupting him. 

_ “ Money would be no consideration, and one or 
two sittings would be sufficient. One sketch in 
the child’s own home might do even.” 

“The parents would not like anything of the 
kind,” and I increased my pace, but the speaker 
did the same. I had grown terribly afraid of his 
persistence ; I knew nothing of art or artists, and 
did not understand what he was saying, or believe 
in him. I saw in all this only an excuse, and this 
was strange. 

“You can not possibly know,” he urged ; “and 
perhaps a few pounds to the father, if poor—” 

“His father is very proud.” 

“There is nothing derogatory in—” 

“ Good-day.” 

“Will you allow me to inquire for myself ? 
Will you give me the address ?” 

“No,” I answered, bluntly. 

“You are a very obstinate woman, I am sorry 
to see. My friend has been two years searching 
for a face like that to copy,” he continued; “and 
I have been searching with him. It is hard to 
lose a chance. If you only understood art, my 
good woman, you would sympathize with our pur- 
suit. It is so slight a favor, and coming from so 
great an artist as my friend, it is a compliment, I 
solemnly assure you.” 

“T do not understand. Good-day.” 

“Tf five pounds, now, to you—”——=n 

“Let me alone. I have nothing more to say 
to you.” I turned and faced him, rigid and fierce 
at last, and he quailed at my fixed stare, raised 
his hat as to a lady born, turned on his heel, and 
went away. 

I did not take the child straight home; I was 
sure he would watch me; I was sure he had 
made up his mind to find out where I lived. I 
crossed and recrossed the roads; I lost myself 
in a maze of turnings near the Chelsea Hospital ; 
I looked behind me constantly in fear of watch- 
ers; I turned the corners of the streets in haste, 
and then waited for my spies; but I was not 
followed, or they who followed were too cunning 
for me. 

I reached home unperceived, I thought, and 
my mistress scolded me for being away so long. 
My excuse was not a ready one, and was received 
in silence. I feared to tell the truth lest I should 
render her more nervous than myself, or she 
should suspect that I was going mad. Presently 
I began to think I was too full of fancies to be 
completely sane; for the autumn passed on to 
wititer, and still the man was on my mind, and 
the dark glittering eyes shone out in the dark- 
ness of my dreams as though I were to be haunt- 
ed by them till my dying day. It is not unlikely 
that my mind was a little strained at this period. 
I was unsettled. The picture of the on-coming 
troubles of my master and mistress was not plea- 
sant to contemplate. The master had grown dull 
and thoughtful, and wore a moody look that was 


difficult to chase away, and the mistress, my dear 


young mistress, seemed fading slowly from this 


] world. They both looked at me curiously, and I 


felt that they would broach the subject presently 
again of my dismissal from their service. I was 
one too many—I knew that, and a serious item 
in their expenses, even with my hands open to 
help them, and shut against any money for my 
willing work. 

It came as I expected: it was like a death- 
warrant. In November I received notice to leave 
them. I was told I must go, with many tears 
from the weak wife; I was even urged to go at 
once, as better for all, and less painful to me. 
It was explained that it was impossible they could 
afford any longer to keep me, and it was not just 
to themselves to do so. 

**] will go, then,” I said, after one or two vain 
remonstrances, and feeling that all remonstrances 
were vain. They had made up their minds now, 
and I could not beg too long, although my heart 
was breaking. 


_ “We shall never forget your kindness, Mar. 
tha,” said the wife. ' 

“And we hope one day to be able to repay it,” 
added the husband. 

“To have you back again with us presently 
when the good times come for us, as they come 
to most folk who have the patience to wait,” said 
Mrs. Mayfield. 

“T will pray for the good times, then,” I an- 
swered. “I know shall not be liked in any oth- 
er situation.” 

“ You will not be long out of service. We are 
able to give you an excellent character, Martha,” 
said Mr. Mayfield, “and good servants are scarce 
commodities, the papers say.” 3 

I did‘ not answer him. I did not understand 
why he was almost in high spirits at my going 
away, as if I had been a weight upon his mind, 
and my absence would remove it. 

““T may call and see the child ?” I asked, turn- 
ing to my mistress. “I could not live and not 
see little Paul.” 

There was a strange hesitation here that struck 
me—that bewildered me. The husband’s face 
shadowed, and his brow contracted as though I 
had insulted him by the appeal, and Mrs. Mayfield 
drew a deep, long breath, and stared at me. 

“Certainly, Martha,” she said, however, “as 
often as you please.” 

Mr. Mayfield said not a word; he took up a 
book, and feigned to be absorbed in its perusal, 
and I went away a discontented and suspicious 
woman, and Heaven knows why. Perhaps I was 
going mad, and they had seen the symptoms, and 
had grown afraid of me. That was the only so- 
lution to it all which I could guess at, and I was 
like a mad woman when it came to saying good- 
by to little Paul. 

I broke down utterly. I wept, and raved, and 
scared the child away from me by my extrava- 
gance of grief, instead of feeling his arms round 
my neck, and his kisses on my worn wet cheeks. 
It was only two days after I had gone that the 
mother told me he was fretting for his Martha; 
and the boy’s grief was a comfort to me, though 
I grieved with him. Before the week was out I 
had seen little Paul twice; early in the next week 
I was there once more. I had obtained no new 
situation; I had not tried. I had settled down 
in a street close to theirs, and there it was likely 
I should remain until my last penny was spent. 
I told them this, and offered to work for them 
when they liked, and go back to my own room to 
my meals; but they would not listen to any prop- 
osition of the kind. It was putting too cruel an 
obligation on them, and Mrs. Mayfield said and 
thought that she was strong enough to do without 
a servant at last. 

There came another “cut” for me. I was not 
to call too frequently. ! unsettled the boy; he 
could think of nothing else but my visits and the 
little presents which I brought him. It would be 
much the better plan to keep away for a fort- 
night or three weeks, they thought. 

“Very well,” I said again, “if I can keep away, 
I will. But I did not think, mistress, you would 
ever say as much to me.” 

“Ttis for Paul’ssake. Arthur thinks it is right 
—it is.” And then Mrs. Mayfield burst into tears, 
and begged me to go away. She was not strong 
enough to argue with me. Ifthe boy missed me, 
or was very unhappy, she would send for me to 
come to him. 7 

I kept away three weeks. I did not even haunt 
the house, or the street in which the house was 
—I was too much afraid of meeting them or giv- 
ing them offense. At. the end of that time I went — 
to see them. I remember it was snowing fast, 
and close on Christmas-time. 

Mr. Mayfield opened the door, started, hesi- 
tated, and then said, “ Ah, Martha, come in for a 
moment. I was thinking of you to-day.” | 

I went into the little front parlor, where there 
was no Mrs. Mayfield, and where there seemed 
signs of desolation, of a new emptiness, which I 
did not understand. ae 

“T have some bad news for you, Martha,” he 
said; “our little Paul is very ill.” 

“ Paul iH!” I exclaimed, “‘ and you did not send 
for me—did not let me know! Oh, Mr. Mayfield, 
why have you treated me like this ?” 

“Hush! hush! you must not make the least 
noise in the house now,” he said, sternly. “ Per- 
fect peace is my poor boy’s only chance.” 

*“T will go to him.” 

“You would kill him directly. The least ex- 
citement or shock of surprise would kill him; he 
is very weak.” 

And his mother ?” 

“Sits up with him night and day. 
have no one but his mother, Martha.” 

“He would be glad if I—” . 

“‘ Not now,” said Mr. Mayfield, interrupting me. 
“ He is too ill to be disturbed even by your kind- 
ness.” . 

“ But—he will recover ?” : 

“'We hope so.” 

“Qh, I am sure so; he is so strong a boy—so 
healthy! What has changed him like this, and 
in so short a time ?” ’ 

“Fever.” 

“Poor Paul! my poor dear little flower! I 
may come to-morrow and ask about him ?” 

“If you wish,” said Mr. Mayfield, graciously ; 
“and if he is better, you shall see him.” 

“IT thank you very much,” I murmured. 

But he was no better the next day, and the day 
following the white blinds were all down before 
the windows! I saw them I came up the 
street. I leaned against the opposite wall and 
shook as with anague. I tottered across the road 
and knocked. “Mr. Mayfield opened the door 
again, and looked whiter and sterner than I had 
seen him yet. : 

“ He is gone; he is dead, then!” I cried; “and 
you have never let me come to him!” 

“Yes, we have lost our poor boy,” he answer- 
ed, moodily. 


He will 


“J must see him; you must not say ‘No’ to me 


= 
ew the money was nearly all gone. Arthur 
, Mayfield had pitched some of it away in a mad 
dash at the Stock Exchange, and had bought the 
wrong stock, I think they said, and lost by it; 
misfortune glowered upon them steadily. Trades- 
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again,” I said, almost defiantly. “‘ He was dearer 
to me than to you, I swear. He loved me better 
than his mother ; I swear that too; and you have 
let him die without me!” 

“Martha, you excite yourself unnecessarily ; 

distress me ; you will alarm my wife; you—” 

“May I see the child ?” I asked, peremptorily. 

“ Yes, you may,” was the reply. “Poor little 
fellow! There is no disturbing him now.” 

I felt the tears rushing to my eyes. 
choking, and could not answer him. 

“Here is my wife,” he said; and through my 
blinding tears I saw my mistress glide in like a 
ghost, and with a ghost-like face, which chilled me. 

“ Jenny; he.said to her, “ here is poor old Mar- 
tha, the first to offer her sympathy with our af- 
fliction.” 

“T am glad to see you, Martha,” said my mis- 
tress, shaking hands with me. “It is kind of 
you to call.!’ 

She was very cold, and her voice was very hard 
—not broken down with grief as mine was, I 


thought, fretfully. 
Ge... wishes to see our boy.” 

“Now ?” asked Mrs. Mayfield. 

“Does it matter when?” said her husband. 
“Surely our faithful Martha has a claim to see 
him first of all.” 

“Yes, yes—I think so,” assented the wife. 
Then we all three went up stairs into the dark- 
ened room, where he lay in his little bed as though 
he were asleep. 

“‘ How long has he been dead ?” I whispered as 
I entered, and sank down on my knees to gaze 
upon him. 

“Not two hours yet,” whispered Mrs. Mayfield 
back to me. 

“‘ Are you sure he is dead ?” I inquired. 

Mrs. Mayfield gave a suppressed cry, and her 
husband stooped and looked into my face. 

“Don’t mock us—don’t even for a moment 
have a thought like that,” said the husband. 
“ God’s will be done.” 

“ God’s will is done,” I said in reply, “and a 
cruel will it seems to me.” 

“Martha,” said Mrs. Mayfield, reproachfully, 
“you forget.” 

“JT gay it seems to me,” I answered ; “ but then 

I am wicked and ignorant, and can’t see what is 

best.” 

I leaned over and kissed the cold little face; I 

my arms round his neck and sobbed; I was 


I was 


put 
foolish and demonstrative in my wild grief again ; 


it was my nature. : 

“Do you think he has changed at all ?” asked 
Mr. Mayfield. 

“No,” Fanswered ; “I can believe he will wake 
soon and speak to me.” | 

We were silent, all three of us, fora while; pres- 
ently the father—always the spokesman—said, 

“ Will you come away now, Martha—please ?” 

“ Not yet.” | 

“ But—” 

“T will not go yet,” I said, very firmly; “and 
you can not drag me from him. I’m too strong.” 

“‘ Well, well, for a little while longer then,” said 
Mr. Mayfield, ‘‘ until—” 

The door was opening—there was a fourth per- 
son in the house. I looked up instinctively to 
see who this could be, and who had had the priv- 
. ilege to stay here whilst I was kept away, and the 
_ face that peered round the door was that of the 
man who had stopped me in the streets and asked 
about poor Paul. I knew his wicked eyes and 
the long trailing mustaches at once, and yet I did 
_ not scream or rave. I cowered down and hid my 

head. When I looked up again, only Mrs. May- 
field was in the room, and my heart was beating 
_ very fast. 

“My poor Martha, is it not time we went down 
stairs ?” she asked, gently. ‘‘Can this grief do 
you any good? Will you not think of sparing 
me a little ?” 

“Who was that 9” I said, without heed to her 
inquiries—“ that man who looked round the door 
just now ?” , 

“What man ?” 

“You did not see any one ?” - 

“No,” said Mrs. Mayfield; “but I was sitting 
with my back to the door. Arthur will know, 
perhaps.” 


“ Yes, he will know,” I repeated; “ but you 


have & visitor in this house ?” 

“No,” said my mistress; “this has not been a 
time for visitors surely ?” 

“Surely not.” 


I buried my head in the bedclothes again, but - 


this time it was not with grief. 

I wanted to work out all that was twisted round 
my brain in a thick ravelled skein; I wanted to 
think hard, and not go mad with thinking. That 
man !—what was he doing here ?—-what had he to 
do with my boy’s death ?—in what way had he be- 
come connected with it ? 

Ilooked up again. Mrs. Mayfield was sitting in 
a chair by the window with her thin hands spread 
before her face, and those hands were trembling 
very much. I looked from her to the dead child 
lying in its awful stillness and its marble beauty, 


and knowing nothing of our woman’s griefs; I 


. gazed at it till a new, strange, wild feeling came 
across me, and my sorrow was changed slowly to 
suspicion and dread. _I became as cold as the 
little body lying in the bed ; I stole my hand with- 
in and felt for the small rigid arm ; I turned down 
the sheets with a quick movement and looked at 
the right wrist, then at the left, although I knew 
that it was on the right that Paul had been cut so 
desperately a few months since, and there was no 
sear on the smooth flesh ! 

“ Mistress,” I exclaimed, springing to my feet, 
“this is not Paul—this is not our boy !” 

“ Martha !” exclaimed Mrs. Mayfield, rising also 
from the chair, and clutching at the back for sup- 
port, ““ how—how dare you frighten me like this, 
and talk like this—to me ?” 

“This is not Paul; it is not my darling; it is 
not like him now. Oh! what have you done with 
him—my God! what have you done with him?” 


.Martha, and it has saved us. 
tered little-Paul’s position.” _ 


“T tell you—” 

“T will not have you lie to me—you to whom 
I have looked up.so long. Don’t speak; don’t 
say another word just now; but listen,” I cried. 
“That is a strange child put there and changed 
for Paul—a dead child is brought in and the liv- 
ing one is given up to the man down stairs—the 
wretch who would have tempted me with his mon- 
ey, who could enly come here safely when I was 
turned away. I will tell all about it, no matter 
what it means, unless you give me back the child 
I loved. You must find him. He must come 
back, I say!” 

Mrs. Mayfield dropped into the chair, and cow- 
ered from me now. Her husband entered; he 
had been startled down stairs by the loud tones 
of my angry voice. 

“What is the meaning—” he began; then he 
stopped as I pointed to the right wrist of the dead 
boy and looked at him defiantly. 

“What is the meaning of this, Arthur May- 
field ?—for this is not your son ?”’ I said. 

“T protest against—” 

“T proclaim to God that this is not your son. 
I will tell the doctor—I will call in your neigh- 
bors—lI will go to the nearest magistrate and say 
there has been foul play—TI will disgrace and ruin 
you if you will not tell me where my Paul is. 
And if he is safe—” 

“Well, if he is safe?” } 

‘and in health—not done away with—I will 
say nothing to any living soul.” 

‘“*T will tell you--for mercy’s sake, don’t think 
of betraying those who have been always kind to 

‘“‘ Where is the boy ?” 

“T have always trusted you as a friend—I hav 
tried to make you love. me, Martha, and to save 
you,” murmured Mrs, Mayfield. 

“Where is the boy ?” I demanded, sternly still. 

‘**T do not know.” 

“What!” 

“Pray be silent, and listen. As God is my 
judge I do not know. Be satisfied as I am satis- 
fied,” said the husband, “and grieve with us too, 
and as we grieve for this.” 

“Go on—go I cried, impatiently. 

“Be assured with us, good Martha,” said Mr. 
Mayfield, “that little Paul is well. It should be 
happiness to you, instead of grief, that it is not 
our darling lying there. Try and think so with 
us—will you ?” 

“Yes—I am glad. But who is this—and why 
have you given up the living for the dead ?” 

“T can not tell you.” 

“It is not true. This is another lie.” 

“Tt is the awful fact, Martha,” said Mr. May- 
field, suddenly ; “‘ we do not know, and we shall 
never know the whole reason of it all. We can 
but guess closely at the truth. With that child’s 
death—and whose child it is, Heaven knows— 
there should have passed away a grand inherit- 
ance, and it is very important that the death 
should not be suspected. Between the child and 
our Paul there was a marvellous resemblance, 
and the heir was sinking fast. They have re- 


‘placed him by Paul—that is all I know—they 


have bought our little boy, and he will grow rich 
and great away from us, and never see us more.” 

“And they will not tell you where he is—at 
any time ?” 

‘“‘No—that will be to betray a great secret.” 

“To sell your own flesh and blood—you two!” 
I muttered. 

‘‘We were very poor—in another month we 
should have been starving in the streets,” said 
Mayfield. 

‘“‘ You deserved to starve—you will starve yet.” 

“No, not now. There was a heavy bribe, 
And it has bet- 


“When I was a young woman crushed by 
shame I killed my baby,” I said, sternly ; “ but I 
think yours is the greater crime, and you will 
suffer for it.” 

“You regard this too gloomily,” said the hus- 
band. 

“‘And the man who bought Paul was he who 
looked in just now ?” 

Yes.” 

“ And you trusted Paul with him?” 

“Yes; I am sure he will be treated with every 
care to his life’s end. We have been saved by 
that man—he has been princely in his gifts—he 
has left one hundred pounds for your silence too 
—here it is.” 

“Tt is blood-money—I will not touch it,” I 
cried; “it is the price of my lost darling’s life 
and love—I will not take a penny of it.” 

you will betray us?” - 

““No—I can’t do that.” 


I went away from them without another word. | 


I only saw those poor, weak, tempted wretches 
once again. I heard thatthey were rich, and five 
years afterward they splashed me with their car- 
riage wheels, as I stood barefooted on the curb- 
stones waiting to cross the muddy roadway. This 
is the fine moral of the story: they had prosper- 
ed, and I was begging and stealing for my daily 
bread! . I sank from bad to worse—I went back 
to my two old companions, drink and the dévil— 
I lost all the good that was in me very quickly, 
only the sight of a little child would make me 
crying drunk at times. I got to prison again, 
and again, to a long sentence finally, which I shall 
cheat the judge out of, not having many days to 
live, I fancy. 

The last shock was my death-blow—it was a 
strange one, but it has sobered me for all time. 
I have seen my little Paul again: God let me live 
long enough to see him: I am as sure it was he 
as I am lying here past hope of life. Yes, it was 
my boy, though the matrons may think old Mar- 
tha raving. 

It was in the prison infirmary that Isaw him. 
He came in softly, hat in hand, out of respect 
even to sick crime, and there followed him some 
half a dozen gentlemen, hats in hand also, with 
the lady superintendent of the prison, the deputy, 


and the officers, all bland and complaisant, and 
white with nervOusness and awe. He was seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age, and very handsome, 
as I knew he WOuld be, but they were the same 
features, I was Sure, unless I was mad. 

“This is the Prison infirmary, your Highness,” 


‘I heard the lady superintendent say. 


He looked round at our prison beds, and then 
at me. 

“ And who is this ?” : 

“This is Martha Jacobi, a woman who has 
some twenty tiMes in prison.” | 

“Very ill, your Highness.” 

“Poor woma \!” 

He put his right hand to his chin while he 
looked at me. =f thought the scar was there still. 
Yes—it was there. 

“What a lif: hers must have been, baron !”’ 
said the prince, turning to a tall man at his side, 
and at whom I glanced for the first time, only 
having had eyes for Paul till then. Yes, there 
was no mistake, There was the man with the 
dark eyes and the long mustache, which was white 
as snow now—the man who had bought Paul May- 
field and made & prince of him to save a dynasty. 

“One can scarcely realize it, your Highness,” 
said the other. 

“ Ah! well, life is an enigma, Baron Baumann, 
and this depresses me. Let us get away.” 

He turned without looking at me again, and his 
suite fell into position behind him, and away they 
all swept out of the infirmary, into the lime- 
washed corrido*s beyond. 

Yes,. life is €n enigma. If the prince could 
have only guessed that I had been a mother to 
him once, and loved him sorely and desperately 
well—if it had been only possible for him to be- 
lieve the wild story of my life and his, what a 
dream-land he would have passed from—and to 
what an awaki hing! 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tus progress Of missionary work in Japan is a mat- 
ter of great inteTest and importance from every point 
of view. As thé country opens to the purifying and 
ennobling influences of true religion, the refining ef- 
fects and numberless advantages of Western civiliza- 
tion, commerce, and education swiftly follow. From 
an account recently given by the Foreign S«cretary of 
the American Board, we gather some interesting facts. 
Ten years ago, at the annual meeting at Pittsburgh, 
the American Board decided to begin a mission in 
Japan, and the first missionary went to that country 
shortly afterward. The first church of eleven mem- 
bers was organized at Yokohama in March, 1872. One 
society after anuther has commenced work in Japan, 
until at the present time there are over one hundred 
and sixty men 41d women connected with ten Amer- 
ican and six British societies, who are wholly devoted 


‘to evangelical Work. Jeddo (now known as Tokio) 


and Nagasaki have been prominent fields of labor; 
but the American Board has stations at Kobe, at 
Osaka, at Okayama, and at Kioto—a city long the res- 
idence of the Mikado. The Japanese government as 
well as the people have been ready to secure the ad- 
vantages of foreign civilization. Lhe medical work 
has been an important agency in winning confidence. 
Dr. Berry, of thé American , who went to Japan 
in 1872, was in Charge of a government hospital, and 
had a class of twenty students within a few months 
after his arrivah Before long another hospital and 
six dispensaries’ were placed under his care, and he 
had a class of fifty students. His advice and instruc- 
tions were sought, also, by numerous physicians. 
Boardirg-schools for girls have been established with 
great success in many places. Seven years ago the 
first evangelical sermon in the Japanese language was 
preached at Kobe by a missionary of. the American 
Board, the native audience consisting of one person, 
besides the domestics in the missionary’s family. 
There are now not less than fifty evangelical churches 
in Japan connected with the various missionary so- 
cieties. 


Sefior Arosemena, the new minister 
¢#States of Colombia, is of the opinion 
that none of th’ surveys yet made, either of the Pana- 
ma or of the |] ~‘taragua route, have been sufficiently 
complete or ca ‘ul to warrant the selection of one in 


preference to 2 other for the interoceanic canal. ; 


The party of ¢, tineers lately sent by M. De Lesseps 
to make a new survey of the Isthmus-of Panama is 
now on the grofnd. It may be necessary to wait for 
the coming dry season before undertaking the sur- 
vey. The work will be one of great difficulty, as the 
country to be surveyed is almost inaccessible to en- 
gineers. 


Recent floods: in Jamaica have done an immense 
arr cunt of damage to the roads of the country, which 
it will take months to repair. The coffee crop has 
suffered heavily; and nearly a hundred lives have been 


lost, chiefty at the eastern end of the island. 


The latest report<from the ex-Empress Carlotta is 


‘that she has not only recovered her mental equilibri- 


um, but that shé is engaged in transcribing her diary 
of the disastrous events which culminated in her hus- 
band’s death and the dethronement of her own reason. 


This from the Denver (Colorado) News of November1: 


‘**‘ When Genefal Grant was occupied with the Colo- 
rado delegation in the parior of the Railroad House at 
Cheyenne, some overzealous admirer said to him, ‘I 


saw you last in the White House, General, and I don’t 


mean to rest till you get there n. 
*“¢T am now Chiefly desirous of gettin in my own 
house at Galena,’ replied the general, ‘and when I once 


t there, I don’t think I can be induced to exchange it 
or any other house that L know of, white or black.’ 7 


Paris has beef in a state of great excitement over 
the doings of that remarkable financier M. Philippart. 
Some years ago, after creating the Banque Franco- 
Hollandaise, he was declared bankrupt, with liabili- 
ties amounting to 28,000,000 france, And now, having 
started the Banque Européenne, he suddenly disapp . 
leaving a balance due by him to the bank of 6,800,000 


francs. 


Charley Wise is a little six-year-old boy, who recently 
went by the overland route from Philadelphia to San 
José all alone, that is to say, without any one to take 
care of him but the various conductors of the cars. 
The child’s father resides in Santa Cruz, buat did not 
expect him until the day following the one on which 
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he arrived. The little fellow’s long-tried courage failed 
him when he found his father was not at the San José 
dépét to meet him, and he insisted on remaining at the 
station, saying that his father promised to meet him, 
and surely would do so. The boy was taken charge of 
by the chief of police, who made him happy, and the 
next day there was a joyful meeting between father 
and son. 


Southern planters, particularly those of Georgia, are 
much encouraged by the improved prices for cotton. 


‘The Augusta (Georgia) Chronicle states that the cotton 


sold in Augusta during the last week in October, as 
compared with the corresponding week of last year, 
bronght a difference in favor of the planter of about 
$100,000. And this chiefly owing not to larger sales, 
but to advanced prices. 


There has been some protest against the use of the 
cental system—some who are in the trade dowbt its 
practicability. But the Board of Managers of the Prod- 
uce Exchange, being “fully persuaded that this is a 
movement in the interest of trade, and in full accord 
with our system of decimal coinage, and one which, 
when the inconvenience attending its introduction 
shall have been overcome, will commend itself to the 
judgment ‘and support of the mercantile world,” insist 
upon its enforcement. And the following resolution 
was recently adopted by the board : 


made, falling due after January 1, 1880, shall be in con- 
formity with the cental system as provided by the rules 
of the grain trade, as amended September 20, 1879,” 


It is believed that the largest yield of wheat on rec- 
ord is 102 bushels to the acre, raised by one James L. 


Montana. 


The sentiments of the Western Michigan Methodist 
Conference in regard to the use of tobacco are plainly 
indicated by the adoption at its recent meeting of the 
following resolutions : 


**1. That hereafter no young man using tobacco in 
any form, comiug as a candidate for the ministry, shall 
be received into this Conference. 2. That those mem- 
bers of this Conference already addicted to the use of 
tobacco are exhorted to desist. frone it in public and 
when in the company of persons who do not use it. 3. 
That all circuits and missions are advised not to send 
delegates to this Conference hereafter who are users 
of tobacco. 4. That no !ocal preacher wili be ordained 
~an elder who uses tobaeéco.” 


From a recent dispatch een Valparaiso it appears 
that the captured Peruvian iron-clad Huascar has been 
towed to Valparaiso, and is about to be refitted and 
manned by a Clilian crew. 


_ Caustic lime sometimes gets into the eyes of those 
engaged in building operations, and produces very in- 
jurious effects. It is stated that the evil results may 


a compound of lime and sugar being formed which is 
destitute of any action upon the eyes. 

A careful estimate, based upon authoritative reporta, 
places the wheat crop of the United States for 1879 at 
about 425,000,000 bushels. The amount needed for'con- 
sumption and seed in this country is about 250,000,000 
bushels, leaving 175,000,000 for export. 


In Amsterdam, one of the richest cities in the world, 
out of a population of about 300,000, it is estimated 
that fully 25,000 are supported by charity. The poor- 
houses, however, are large and handsome buildings. 


Something like five thousand Roman cc.as, chiefly 
copper, were recently found by a boy buried in the 
earth near Nassenfuss in Styria. They belong to the 
time of the reigns of Severus, Gallianus, Claudian, Au- 
relianus, and Probus. 


a 


It is gratifying to learn from statistics that for the 
in sanitary conditions in New York city. 


The Sultan of Zanzibar must be tolerably civilized, 
if, as report says, he gives dinner parties in a Euro- 
pean fashion, with music from an excellent band, dec- 
orated bills of fare, and all sorts of luxuries. € 


Incidental to the recent meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences was a reception given to its mem- 
bers and a number of prominent citizens by Professor 
Henry Draper at his residence in Madison Avenue. 
During the evening the guests were entertained with 
an exhibition. of Professor Edison’s new speaking tel- 
ephone. Professor Draper operated it from an upper 
room, and conversation, singing, notes of various in- 
struments, etc., were heard with remarkable exact- 
ness. It was mentioned that the instrument was then 
used for the first time here, and that the one shown 
was about to be shipped with others for actual use in 
London. 


Rosa Bonheur, who has boen c 
ing to the King of Spain a paintin 


ted with present- 
f a life-size head 


having the honor of knowing particularly the King of 
Spain, and having no right to make him a present, I 


on this subject.” 


Ice was formed in the gutters of the city of Mem- 
phis on November 3—a condition causing the yellow 


| fever epidemic-to be regarded as fully ended. 


General Merritt's camp to have a “‘ peace talk.” He 
‘was informed that General Merritt had no authority 
to make peace. The Indian then gravely informed 
the general that if he would give up his arms, an mu- 
nition, horses, and mules, he would be ailowed to jeave 
with his men. 


Manias for making collections of relics run in vari- 
ous directions, as an incident related in one of the 
foreign journals illustrates, As M. Jules Ferry, tlie 
French Minister of Education, was entering a carrjage 
at the Toulouse railwéy station, his hat blew off, and 
before he could stoop to pick it up, an Englishman 
seized it and ran away. A policeman intercepted }'im, 
but he declared that nothing would tempt him to part. 
with the treasure. It wag discovered that the Eng¥ish- 
man was a collector of old hats of distinguished per- 
sons. He lives in Paris, and owns a series of héad- 
coverings which once belonged to various great people, 
snch as the Emperor, McMahon, Grévy, Gambetta, 
Thiers, Victor Hugo, and others. M. Ferry obtained 
his hat by good-naturedly promising upon his return 
to Paris to contribute one of his old head-coverings to 


this curious museum. : 


o 


** Resolved, That all transactions in grain hereafter | 


Ray, of Lewis and Clarke County, in the Territory of 


be entirely neutralized by the use of cold sugar water, _ 


past eight years there has been a steady improvemeut — 


of a lion, denies having made the gift, and says, ‘‘ Not. 


naturally desire that only the truth should be spoken _ 


Reports say that on October 29 an Indian entered ° 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


29, 1879. 


‘THE WELCOME TO GENERAL 
GRANT. 


THe ex-President, on his journey eastward, 
reached Virginia City, Nevada, on the 27th ult., 
where he was received with great enthusiasm. 
The processional, official, and other honors: in 
Virginia-and Gold Hill were abundant and at- 
tractive ; but ag 3 was so interesting and per- 
sonally gratifying to him as his visits to the mines 
and the Sutro Tunnel, his examination of the gi- 
gantic machinery in hoisting ores, crushing, pul- 
verizing, amalgamating, and bringing into bullion 
the crude quartz, and fitting it for the art of the 
refiner and the coinage of the mint. 

The visit to the mines was made on the day 
after the reception. After an early breakfast 
the General and his party placed themselves un- 
der the guidance of the “ bonanza kings,” Messrs. 
Mackay and Farr, the two richest miners in the 
world, who soon conveyed them to the Consoli- 

‘ dated Virginia and California mines. The party 
altogether was composed of General Grant, wife, 
and son; James G. Farr and wife; Jonn W. Mac- 
Kay; Governor Kixxeap and wife; Mrs. M. G. 
Gie.erre; T. B. H. Srennovuss, of the New York 
Herald ; J. W. Rosstns, correspondent of the 

Chicago Jnter-Ocean ; C.-R. Bropix, correspond- 
ent of the Bloomington (Illinois) Leader ; and 
Ep. Conon, of the Virginia Chronicle. 

The descent into the mine was moderately 
slow, and the “cage” with its valuable freight 
glided as steadily downward and as free from 
unpleasant motion as any elevator in New York 
city. The ladies thoyght that 1750 feet was quite 
lew enough, and were contented with their explo- 
rations on that level. After their return the 
gentlemen descended to the 2350 feet level—the 
lowest point of exploration in the mine. 

On their return to the surface the party was 
photographed by Messrs. Lrg & Nog, of Virginia 
City, for Mr. Mackay, to whom our correspondent 

- is indebted for the first proof to send to Harper’s 
Weekly. A glance at our picture on page 937 
will show that the General and his companions 
were specially dressed for the occasion. The 
familiar face of the ex-President will readily be 
recognized in the centre, with Mrs. Grant on his 
right and Mrs. Colonel Farr on his left; to the 


right of Mrs. Grant are U. S. Grant, Jun., Mrs. | 


Colonel and W. Mackay; to the 
left of Mrs. Farr are Governor Kinxeap, of Ne- 
‘vada, and Colonel J. G. Fair; in front of the 
General, kneeling by his lantern, is the faithful 
Japanese attendant. 


After his mining exploits the General resumed 
- his journey, and a week later he was in his old 
home, Galena. The reception there was a mem- 
orable one. As the tfain came in, numerous sa- 
lutes were fired, and the vicinity of the station 
was literally packed with enthusiastic and de- 
lighted people. The militia from Galena and the 
neighboring towns were in line at the dépét. The 
band played “ Auld Lang Syne,” and as General 
Grant descended from the carriage with the Mayor 
of Galena, Governor CuLitom, Mrs. Grant, and the 
rest of the party following, the procession formed 
in the following order: Police ; Galena, Freeport, 
and Dubuque militia ; old soldiers of Galena; Du- 
buque Veteran Corps; General Grant and party 
in carriages, and distinguished citizens of Galena. 
Every building was dec. rated, and elaborate arches 
- were erected in several streets. The procession 
made the circuit of the town, and the school-chil- 
dren sang *‘ America”’‘in front of General Grant’s 
family church. Finally the procession stopped 
at a platform, where a formal greeting was ex- 
tended by State Senator McCLELLAN, in answer 
to which the ex-President said : . 

“OmTrzENS OF GALENA: It is with some embar- 
rassment that I reply that your welcome is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to me; but it is difficult for 
me to reply to what I have just heard, to what I 
have seen. Since I first left here, eighteen years 
ago, it has always been the greatest pleasure for 
me to return to Galena; and now, after an ab- 

“sence of two and a half years from your city, 
during which time I have visited almost every 
country in the world, it is a pleasure to be greeted 
in this manner by you. During my travels I re- 
ceived princely honors, but they were all due to 
this country, and to you as citizens and sovereigns 
of so great a country. When I saw, during my 
absence, especially in the far East, how hard the 
inhabitants/had to toil even for a maintenance, I 
realized more than ever the greatness of our coun- 
try, where want is scarcely ever known, and where 
, the question of sustenance is not daily considered. 
I will only add that I thank you again for your 
reception.” 
It was fully five minutes before the cheers which 
greeted the speech had subsided. Other speeches 


' . were made by prominent men, after which the 


General held a reception at the De Soto House, 
which was attended by great throngs of people. 

In. the evening the town presented a brilliant 
spectacle. The main streets and buildings were 
brightly illuminated, while the light streamed from 
the windows of the houses on the surrounding 

‘hills. Highly colored roekets and Roman candles 
were continually set off in all directions, adding 
greatly to the brillianey of the scene. 
and fire bells were rung, and the streets -were 
crowded with people eagerly discussing the Gen- 
eral’s return and reception, the like of which Ga- 
lena will scarcely see again. 

General Grant and his family dined quietly at 
their residence, which they found nicely fitted up 
for their. tion, From half past eight ‘until 
ten o’clock there was a continuous stream of peo- 
ple on foot and in carriages, all intent upon pay- 
ing their res}iects to the General and Mrs. Grant, 
‘who received, them in a most hospitable manner. 

Our artist-in drawing the-double-page illustra- 
tion has included a number of interesting views, 
.among them the new house in which the General 
lives, and below it the one in which he lived in 
1861, while to the right oi the former is the Gen- 


The church | 


| eral’s old work-shop. The autograph is a fac- 


simile of one given our artist by the General at 
the evening reception. General Row:ry, who 
was also present, is the only surviving one of 
eight members of the staff who were at the cap- 
ture of Fort Donelson in 1862. Looking over the 
the old list, General Grant was deeply affected. 
Turning to General Row ey, he said, with evident 
emotion, Have they-all gone but us, Row.ey ?” 


THREE WRECKS. 


CaLamitres at sea are unhappily of frequent 
occurrence; but seldom is the community shock- 
ed by a series of marine disasters such as that 
which has taken place within the last few weeks. 
Two of the catastrophes so graphically depicted 
on 986 occurred upon the same day. The 
total loss of the Champion five minutes after she 
came into collision with the Lady Octavia in- 
volved a terrible loss of life. The encounter of 
the Arizona with the iceberg fortunately resulted 
in nothing more serious than considerable dam- 
age to the vessel. The capsizing of the Petre/ in 
mid-ocean was attended with the scenes of pro- 
tracted horror that mark a wreck where there 
are a number of survivors left to battle with 
storm and starvation until a tardy succor arrives. 

Fortunately the most important of these ves- 
sels, and that which carried the largest freight 
of human life, was the one that was spared. The 
Arizona is a steam-ship of the Williams & Guion 
Line, and sailed from New York for Liverpool 
on the 4th of November, having on board 300 
souls, all told, passengers and crew. The first 
days of the voyage from New York-had been 
very favorable. The weather was clear and 
pleasant, and the ocean as placid as an inland 
lake. The first day the ship made 380 miles, 
the next 363 miles, and the log of the third day 
showed a similar result. The Arizona was now 
well off the Banks of Newfoundland, and one 
day more would have put her beyond their ice- 
infested shores. Under these circumstances Cap- 
tain THomas Jones, who commanded, felt justi- 
fied in running his ship at full speed. On the 
night of Friday, the 7th, the vessel was in charge 
of the officer of the watch, Joan Wynn Jones, 
Captain Jones having: left the bridge at nine 
o'clock. All was then safe, and as the night, 
though overcast, Was not dark, no danger was 
apprehended. Ten minutes later the ship, going 
at topmost speed, plunged head on into a mount- 
ain of ice. The huge vessel trembled like an 
aspen leaf; and recoiled, but again advanced and 


struck the iceberg, but fortunately with dimin- 


ished force. The first blow had stove in her 


bows, crushing them as though they were made 


of card-board. Tons of ice fell upon the decks, 
or were forced through the gaping hole in the 
bow. Full fifteen feet of the iron-work had been 
broken, bent, twisted, and forced inward, leaving 


| an awful chasm, through which the waves dash- 


ed. It was as though a huge cutter had chopped 
off the bows, leaving the hull exposed. 

The sight that met the passengers’ eyes was 
_well calculated to chill the bravest heart. Tow- 
ering above the steamer’s bows rose a huge ice- 
berg, threatening her with instant destruction. 
Out of the submerged field rose three huge cone- 
shaped masses sixty or seventy feet into the air. 
There was danger that one of these would topple 
over and crush the ship into a shapeless mass. 
In the few moments which followed this discov- 
ery men seemingly lived years of agony. The 
affrighted sailors of. the watch fled behind the 
bridge, and thinking only of their own safety, set 


men wept in abject terror; another spread dis- 


stating that the ship was sinking rapidly. Un- 
fortunately, appearances but too well justified his 
statement, for the steamer, on striking the ice- 
berg, listed heavily to starboard, and sank visibly 
forward, creating the impression that she was set- 
tling at the bows, which, broken and twisted, no 
longer offered a barrier to the in-rushing water 
which rapidly filled the fore-peak. Between the 
passengers and destruction there stood only the 
slight barrier formed by the collision bulk-head, 
but at first it was impossible to tell whether it had 
not also been driven in. Should it. prove so, all 
on board the Arizona were doomed to death. A 
hasty examination revealed the fact that the bulk- 
head had not given way, and that the fore-hold 
was free from water. A boat was then lowered, 
and the first officer proceeded. to examine the 
breach in the bow. When he made his report, it 
was announced that the ship would lie to for the 
night, and that in the morning measures would 
be taken to repair the damage. Subsequently, on 
consultation with Mr. Guion, one of the owners, 
who with several members of his family was on 


foundland, the nearest port of refuge. This news 
was joyfully received, as there was a strong im- 
pression that the ship had received more damage 
than the officers were willing to admit. 

As soon as the excitement had become some- 
what allayed, the passengers assembled in the sa- 
loon, and, at the suggestion of the Rev. J. M. Ross, 
all knelt in prayer, to return thanks for their 
deliverance from imminent death. All joined in 
_the hymn, “ Praise God, from whom all blessings 
iflow,” with a deep and earnest fervor. During 
the remainder of the night very few persons went 


by fatigue, they dropped asleep on the seats. The 
ship made good headway toward St. Johns. 


be distinctly seen nestling in the shadow of the 
rocky coast. Signal guns were fired, but no no- 
tice was paid to them from the shore. In the 
morning a pilot came off and brought the Ari- 
zona safely in. Her arrival created an immense 


sensation, and thousands of people have visited 


the two vessels came together. 
via’s sails were :immediately furled, and a boat 


to work to launch one of the boats. One of these - 


may among the more frightened passengers day. 


board, it was decided to make for St. Johns, New- 


to bed, but kept watch in the saloon, till, worn out 


weather continued perfectly calm, and the disabled : 
At 
eight in the evening the lights on the coast were 
sighted, and by ten o’clock the town lights could 


her at Shea’s Wharf, while she lies waiting for 


repairs. 

The story of the loss of the Champion is one 
that can be told in a few words, so sudden was 
the catastrophe, and so terrible the fate that im- 
mediately overwhelmed the unhappy vessel. The 
Champion belonged to the New York and Charles- 
ton Line, and sailed from her pier in this city at 
five o’clock on the evening of Thursday, Novem- 
ber 6. The voyage from New York, up to the 
moment of the disaster, was wholly without inci- 
dent. The night was quite clear and star-lit, 
and the steamer passed Sandy Hook soon aft- 
er dark. Supper being over, most of the passen- 
gers retired to the state-rooms, which were on 
deck. At three o’clock in the morning Captain 
Locxwoop, having seen the vessel safely past the 
Jersey coast, lay down with his clothes on. Six 
minutes later he was made aware that a sailing 
vessel was ahead, close at hand. He went imme- 
diately to his wheel-house, stopped the engine, 
and then backed the steamer; but before the 
Champion’s headway could be stopped, the two 
vessels had collided. The Lady Octavia, accord- 
ing to the officers of the Champion, struck the 
latter vessel on the starboard side, near the cat- 
head; driving her bow clear through the latter’s 
walls, and the two vessels were locked together for 
several seconds. The Champion then fell away, 


owing probably to the reversal of her wheels, 


for Captain Locxwoop had given his engineer the 
signal to back. . The passengers and all the crew, 
except those who were on duty, were asleep at the 
time the accident occurred. The whole stem of 
the Champion was torn out, while the Lady Oc- 
tavia, which was an iron full-rigged ship, escaped 
without serious damage. 

It was a few minutes after three o’clock when 
The Lady Octa- 


with four men in it was lowered and sent to the 
assistance of the drowning passengers and crew 
of the Champion. The search was continued un- 
til daylight, and resulted in the finding of seven- 
teen men and one woman. The Lady Octavia had 
then drifted a long way from the topmast which 
was sticking a few feet out of the water, marking 
the spot where the Champion went down. No 
more persons could be found, and the Lady Octa- 
via’s boat was recalled. The boatswain was sent 
to the mast-head with a glass, and after a long, 
careful survey he reported that there were no 
signs of other survivors. The order was then 
given by Captain James JoHNson to make sail, 
and the 'y Octavia headed for Philadelphia. 
She was in a leaking condition, and word went 
around soon after the collision that she was sink- 
ing. Her two life-boats were swung on the dav- 
its, and preparations made to abandon her, when 
the carpenter, who had made an examination, re- 
ported that there was no immediate danger, for the 
damaged bulk-head was still in a sound enough 
condition to keep her afloat. The Lady Octavia’s 
bows were badly damaged. On the port side were 
two large holes, one above the water six feet in 
diameter, and the other below the water almost 
half as large. On the starboard bow was a great 
crack eight feet in length. Imbedded in her fig- 
ure-head was the brass hawse-pipe of the Cham- 

jon. On her way up Delaware Bay, and when 
off Lewes, she signaled for assistance, and a tug 
responded and towed her to Philadelphia, where 
she arrived about noon. A Norwegian bark, which 
hove in sight as the Lady Octavia left the scene 
of the collision, picked up six men, four of whom 
were passengers on the Champion. 

Few vessels have ever had to contend with a 
severer storm than that which accomplished the 
destruction of the Petrel. In the case of the 

ion succor was at hand, but the first help 
that came to the miserable survivors of this ill- 
fated vessel reached them days after the terrible 
disaster occurred. The Petrel was capsized on 
the. 29th of October. On Monday, November 3, 
the first mate on board the Austrian bark Rebus, 
sailing between London and New York, discover- 
ed the hull of a vessel about half a mile to wind- 
ward. As he caught sight of the wreck a low 
sound resembling a cry for help fell upon his ear, 
and he. immediately informed Captain Ivancicu of 
his discovery. By thetime the captain got on 
deck the cry for help was quite distinct, and some- 
thing red had been hoisted on a pole. 

“Man the small boat,” the captain shouted, and 
five seamen and Mate Repa promptly obeyed. 
Quite a heavy sea was running at the time, and 
there was great danger of the boat capsizing, but 
the experienced seamen kept her from doing so. 
Upon coming alongside of the wreck, over which 
the waves were washing, they were horror-stricken 
to hear from six men then on board that they 
were the only living of a crew of twenty-one, and 
that twelve of the fifteen dead were there—in the 
cabins and forecastle. The survivors, who saved: 
nothing but the clothes they wore, were taken on 
board the Austrian bark and cared for. Some of 
them were too feeble to walk, and had to be car- 
ried. After all were safe on board, another trip 
to the hull of the vessel was made to establish 
the fact that no one had been deserted. “As they 
were about sr her for the last time, a heavy 
sea struck the hull on the port side, and as it re- 
covered from the shock, two dead bodies were 
forced up through the main hatch. The flesh on 
their faces was almost all torn from the bones, 
rendering both unrecognizable. The crew attach- 
ed a weight to the bodies, and they sank. 


The story of the Petrel’s struggle with the gale | 


that capsized her, as told by the survivors, was 
one of intense horror. On the 25th of October 
she left New Bedford, with a miscellaneous cargo, 


for Bravo, Capede Verde Islands. She was com- 


manded by Captain FisHer, a part owner of the 
vessel, and had on board twenty-one persons, sev- 
enteen of whom were to do the work of seamen 
in part payment for their On the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, the 28th, the gale first struck the 
vessel. By noon it blew stiffly, and several sails 


had to be “winged.” The wind then suddenly 


| changed to the southeast, causing a heavy chopped 


sea for about an hour, through which the schooner 
labored heavily, and shipped large quantities of 
water. As night closed in, threatening clouds to. | 
tally obscured the light of the moon, making the 
situation more critical. For the safety of the craft 
all sails were taken in, and she scudded before 
the gale under bare poles. At half past ten in 
the evening the wind veered to the northwest, 
blowing a hurricane. A terrific sea was running, 
and it required every effort of the crew to keep 
the vessel from falling into the trough of the sea 
and being water-logged. The waves washed the 
decks, and every one obliged to be above was in 
imminent danger of being washed overboard. All 
night the gale continued, and by four o’clock in 
the morning the decks were washed clear of ev- 
erything movable, and part of the mainmast had 
been carried away. The fury of the storm was 
increasing every minute, and Captain Fisuer, who 
was still at his post, was not backward in ex 

ing to his men his conviction of the terrible fate 
in store for them® At precisely five o’clock a 
terrific gust of wind struck the Petrel broadside. 
A crackling of timber was heard, and the remain- 
der of the mainmast fell over the side of the vessel. 
A few minutes later the other mast was snapped 
by the gale. As it fell it struck the first mate 
(then at the wheel), cutting off all the fingers of 
his right hand, and knocking him senseless. Sud- 
denly the vessel veered, the rudder-chains rattled, 
and she fell into the trough of the sea. 
wildest excitement prevailed, and the captain, un- 
aware of the accident to the man at the wheel, was 
at a loss how toact. Many hands were ready, but 
knew not where to render assistance. Five min- 
utes after the accident to the first mate, a high roll- 
er struck the schooner, completely capsizing her. 
The scene after this was one of terrific horror. 
Between the time of the disaster and the rescue, 
those of the crew that were not already destroyed 
suffered all that can be imagined of torture. Hun- 
ger and thirst beset them, and the mind of the mate 
gave way, so that when his companions approach- 
ed him, he screamed at them as monsters who 
were seeking his flesh to eat. Scenes like these 
have been frequently described by writers facile 
in the use of their pen, but no fiction ever equalled 
the simple story plainly told by the men rescued 
by the Rebus. 

This last disaster was one apparently that no 
human foresight could avert, but in the cases of 
the Arizona and Champion a more careful watch 
might have prevented both calamities. One of 
the few good results that have come from these 
awful catastrophes is the discussion that has 
arisen regarding the use of scientific instruments 
and electric lights as safeguards to vessels at sea. 
In the course of a recent lecture Mr. R. A. Proc- 
TOR indicated a practical application of Mr. Ept- 
son’s microtasimeter, which is worth noting as a 
valuable suggestion. The tasimeter, as is well 
known, is an instrument of such precision in the 
measurement of heat that the slightest fluctua- 
tions of temperature—those ordinarily not appre- 
ciable even by our finest medical thermometers 
—are accurately registered. Mr. Proctor would 
apply this invention to prevent such accidents as 
that which has just happened to the Arizona, im- 
periling many lives. As the proximity of an ice- 
berg is necessarily accompanied by some descent 
of temperature—probably a sufficient descent to © 
be registerable by the instrument—he would place 
a tasimeter on board steamers whose pathways 
cross the track of icebergs or floes. More’than 
this, he thinks the tasimeter might be so arran 
that the alteration of temperature should either 
break or complete an electrical circuit, and be ap- 
plied in this manner to the purpose of sounding 
an alarm, ringing a bell in the captain’s room, in 
a word, piping all hands on deck to meet the 
emergency. Furthermore, as an electrical gener- 
ator can be run on board a steamer without ex- 
tra expense, it would require very little ingenuity, 
and no outlay for attendance, to convert the al- 
teration or descent of temperature into a means 
of instantaneously illuminating the track of the 
vessel with the blaze of a powerful electric beam. 
Such a light, with such ordinary vigilance as sea- 
men are bound to exercise, would have prevented 
the almost catastrophe to the Arizona, without 
depending upon a tasimeter to sound an alarm or 
ring a bell. Mr. Procror’s suggestion is no doubt 
ingenious, but, as the New York Zimes justly re- 
marks in discussing it, “old sea-captains bear 
pretty general testimony to the very natural in- 
ference that all inventions intended to act as sub- 
stitutes for human vigilance eventuate in the end 


-in more loss than gain to human safety, by en- 


gendering false confidence, carelessness, and neg- 
lect of necessary precautions.” 


TWO REMARKABLE TAILORS. 


NEITHER the late Professor Craik in his very in- 
teresting book on the Pursuit of Knowledge under 
Difficulties, nor Dr. Samuel Smiles in his Self- 
ee has exhausted the material illustrative of 

-education which diligent readers may find in 
the annals of the remote or the recent past. We 
have before us two brief biographies of men who, 
in the eighteenth century, astonished not only 
their neighbors; but-many others to whom fame 
made them known, by the extent of their acquire- 
ments, and by the ardor with which they had 
struggled against adverse circumstances to ob- 
tain the knowledge they sought. It is not quite 
80 easy now to appreciate the difficulties in the 
way of these men as it was when the biographies 
were written, more than a hundred years ago. We 
can recall to ourselves the successive changes 
which have occurred in that time in the condi- 
tion of our working classes, and the marvellous 
increase in the means of self-culture. Scarcely 
one of the societies, either public or private, which 
have since done so much for the enlightenment of 
the masses of the people had then begun work- 
ing. There was no cheap literature of any kind. 
Newspapers were then a luxury even to the mid- 
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dle classes, and a stray glance at them was all 
that a-working-man d hope to obtain, even 
he 


‘though pee the ability to read. To us, 
_ ooking to these times, it must seem to have 


been terribly arduous for a man depending on the 


; labor of his hands for bread to become worthy of 


the epithet “learned.” And yet that epithet was 
rightly applied to the two men of whom we are 


_ about to write. We have two reasons for linking 


their names together: they were both tailors, and 
they both devoted themselves to the study of lan- 
guages. Their names were Henry Wild and Rob- 
ert Hill. 

' Perhaps the best way to introduce the two men 
will be to mention an incident in the life of Wild. 
It was whilst he was residing at Norwich, and work- 
ing there as a common tailor, that Dr. Prideaux— 
whose works are still read, and held in estimation 
by the learned world—was offered some singular 
Arabic manuscripts by a bookseller of that city. 
The doctor, evidently thinking that the demand for 
such goods must be next to nil in Norwich, de- 


clined to buy at the price named. That was a. 
- yuse of his. He thought he could get them at a 


cheaper rate when he next called, and even fancied 
that the bookseller would send to say he might 
have them at his lower rate. To his surprise, the 
bookseller did not send, and he called again, ask- 
ing that he might have a second look at the manu- 
scripts. They’re sold,” the bookseller. On 
asking “To whom ?” he was told to a poor tailor ; 
and he dispatched the bookseller at once to stop 
the tailor from cutting them up for measures. In 
a short time the poor tailor Wild came with the 
bookseller, carrying the manuscripts in his hands, 
and, to the delight of the dean, uninjured. The 


dean’s delight was, however, changed to surprise | 


when Wild declined to part with his Arabic trea- 
sures. Hewasincredulous. What could the man 


‘want with them? Wild simply replied that he 


wanted to read them. Prideaux hardly compre- 
hended the tailor, and asked that humble individ- 
ual to favor him with oral proof, and was aston- 
ished at the ease with which the man first read a 
passage and then translated it into English. 


The dean did not let this incident pass without. 


seeking to benefit this out-of-the-way student. He 
made inquiries about the life of Wild, and what 
he learned added to the impression which the poor 
tailor’s reading had made. It seemed that Wild’s 
friends, when he was a boy, were able to send him 
to the grammar school, and there his success was 
so great that an effort was made to enable him to 

from school to the university. But unfortu- 


‘nately his friends could not manage that, and were 
‘forced to apprentice him_to a tailor. After his 


seven years’ apprenticeship he served seven years 
as journeyman, and then another seven years aft- 
er that. During this twenty-one years’ working 
on a tailor’s bench he had almost forgotten all 
that had made him remarkable at school; but at 
the end of it a long illness of fever and ague, con- 
tinuing for between two and three years, so re- 
duced him as to make work impossible. Whilst 
thus compelled to be idle, he amused himself by 
reading certain odd volumes of old divinity which 
fell in his way, and the frequent references which 
he found to the original Hebrew text bred in him 
the desiré to study that language. How to man- 
age it was not easily found out. At last he ob- 


tained an English-Hebrew grammar and lexicon ; 


and working at that, he was astonished to find 
how his old school knowledge came back to him. 
Strange to say, this new and now abiding interest 


‘seemed to have a good effect upon his health; 


and as he became stronger, he went on stitching 
through the day, and studying persistently half 
through the night. The Hebrew did not satisfy 
him. He found that as he came to understand 
it, its relations to other Oriental languages became 
apparent, and he set himself to master them. It 
is difficult to make out how he obtained the requi- 
site books for his studies, but he did get them ; 
and he used them to some effect, as his strange 
introduction to Dean Prideaux was the means of 
showing. 7 

The dean was so much interested that, partly 
from his own means and partly by the aid of gen- 
tlemen who had a fellow-feeling for this tailor- 
Orientalist, he enabled Wild to remove to Oxford, 
where, though he never became a member of the 
university, he was yet able to prosecute his studies 
in the Bodleian, and to maintain himself in a very 
humble way by translating or making extracts 
from Oriental manuscripts. He lived thus for 
several years, and was known. to the other stu- 
dents in the famous Oxford library as the Arabian 
tailor. Wild next removed to London, where Dr. 
Mead helped him to some little patronage; but 
he never obtained more, than was sufficient for 
his very small wants. He taught and translated, 


and in 1734 he published the only book to which |*¥ 


he put his name. His poverty continued to the 
very last, but never seemed especially irksome to 
him. He had no notion of, and indeed was every 
way unfit for, that kind of success which most men 
seek to obtain. Knowledge was to him all in all. 

Our other tailor, Robert Hill, was a native of 
Tring, in Hertfordshire, being born there in the 
last year of the seventeenth century; but the 
greater part of his life was spent in Buckingham, 
in which town he died in 1777. The story of his 
life from which we cull the following informa- 
tion is dated 1754, when he had still more than 
twenty years to dwell a ‘men. We can not, 
therefore, speak of the end of his life—of what 
he was and of what he did in these twenty years 
—but what we do know of him is worth repeat- 
ing. He was indebted to a relative for his ac- 
quaintance with the alphabet, and having that, 
he managed to obtain such further knowledge of 
letters as enabled him to read while he was a boy 
at home. All the time he ever spent at school 
was about seven weeks, during which he obtained 


- S0me notion of writing the letters and words which 


he already knew how to read. When he was four- 
teen years old he was apprenticed to a tailor at 
Buckingham, and even then manifested a strange 
desire to master Phe first money he 


to scrape together went in the purchase 
of a ’s Testament in Latin and a Latin gram- 
‘mar. He found it far from easy to learn Latin 
from these books, and hit on the admirable de- 
vice of doing some service for one or other of the 
boys attending the Free School, stipulating that 
he should have in return the English of certain 
words that puzzled him, or an explanation of a 
perplexing rule in his grammar. Before he got 
to the end of his apprenticeship he had not only 
learned his trade—he was quite diligent at that— 
but he was proud of being able to read several 
Latin classics with much ease. Of course this 
sedulous studying of his was talked about, and at 
last became known to a gentleman who, having 
recently lost a son, gave to Hill the books which 
had belonged to his. boy. Among them was a 
Greek Testament, which proved an attractive cu- 
riosity to the young tailor. He was fortunate in 
having a little help to acquire this language, and 
in about three years could read Homer with some 
pleasure. 

His desire “to know” became so great that he 
failed to attend to his work, and for some years 
he became a sort of travelling tailor, going from 
town to town, and from district to district, but al- 
ways on the look-out for some one who could help 
him with this or that His was not an 
ordinary sort of life to lead; he seemed unsettled 
and of a vagabondish nature, but was neverthe- 
less intent on what was then the one thing need- 
ful to him—knowledge. When he was thirty- 
four years old he began to study Hebrew, but 
found that his Shindler’s grammar was not very 
helpful ; it took for granted that so much was 
known which, in this case at least, the student 
did not know. Hill thought that if any one knew 
Hebrew, a Jew should, and accordingly looked out 
for one. He found one on tramp like himself, 
and proposed that they should travel together, in 
order that the Jew might with the greater ease 
teach Hill what he knew of the grand old lan- 
guage of the Bible. Unfortunately this was so 
little that Hill was disappointed, and looked out 
for another member of the ancient race. He had 
to seek not one only, but many, and all alike want- 
ed the ability to teach. Then he turned again to 
grammars, and working steadily through eleven 
different ones, he at last became familiar with the 
language in which the Bible was given to man- 
kind. 

Besides his study of languages, he devoted him- 
self to all sorts of out-of-the-way inquiries, while 
tramping on from place to place in the daytime, 
asking many questions as he went, or as he sat 
cross-legged on some cottager’s table mending his 
torn or worn garments, and then sitting up long 
into the night with his grammars and his books in 
strange tongues. | 

At last advancing age warned him that he must 
end his vagabond life; and so he went back to 
Buckingham, where for the rest of his days he re- 
mained in obscurity, earning just enough to keep 
him from starving, but always content, his mind 
filled with the curious information picked up by 
him in his little travels, and ever turning with 
pride and interest to the great books which in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew always had in them 
food for his hungry mind. He made more in ap- 
pearance as an author than Henry Wild did, hav- 
ing in his later days published Remarks on Berke- 
ley’s Essay on Spirit, Criticisms.on Job, and The 
Character of a Jew, this last work being one in 
which he could well illustrate the old saw that * 
familiarity breeds contempt. We need not say. 
that Hill’s knowledge of Jews was small, and that 
if it had been his lot to have been known to men 
of that race who were then, and whose sons are 
now, distinguished for their learning, he would 
have appreciated the distance and the difference 
between the vagabond and the educated Hebrew. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ir was a very mean man who slipped his hand be-’ 
tween the heads of a young man and young lady in 
the front seat as the train entered the tunnel. He 
said afterward the young man’s beard was very stiff, 
but the pressure on the other side of the hand felt like’ 
the tips of a fur tie. ) 


** Come here, Sir, till I tan your jacket for you,” said 
Currier to a truant pupil. The boy softly answered, 
“A soft tan, Sir.” The muscles of the teacher’s face 
and arm relaxed, and the punishment was commuted 
to the admonition to be careful about playing hookey 
again. Thus it is that a soft.tan, Sir, turneth away 
wrath 


A passer-by puts his head in at the window of the 
shop where an honest cobbler is working, never think- 
ing of evil, and says, — ** Well, my friend, how 
many thieves are there in this street, without counting 
you?” ‘ What!” yells the cobbler, “ without counting 
me?” “ Well, then,” says his impertarbable question- 
er, “how many are there, counting you ?” 


‘There is nothing like settling down,” said a retired . 
merchant, confidentially, to his neighbor. ‘“ When I 

gave up business I settled down, found I had quite 

a comfortable fortune. IfI had settled up, I sho "t 

have had a cent.” aa 


Many girls would rather wear their stockings with 
holes fn than have them darned, because when 


Be Tunnel would be a goo® for the next 


| A political economist says “ the best wives are cheap- 
est.” Yet 


Nothing is so fatal to the romance of a kiss as to. 
have your girl sneeze at the very climax of osculation. 


Wire. “Bat, my dear, I shall catch cold coming 

down so late to let you in.” 
Hussanp. “Oh no, my love; I'll rap you up well 
own,” 4 


before you come d 


FRAGMENTS OF A PAINTER’S 
EXPERIENCE. 


Facts are more useful than opinions ; and frag- 
ments of a great painter’s experience are better 
than whole acres of a t criticism. The exhibition 
of the late Wmt1aM M. Hunt's collected works in 
the Boston Art Musetm during the month of No- 
vember affords a convenient occasion for gather- 
ing a few hitherto unpublished memoranda of his 
sayings, aims, and doings. .If anybody knew Mr. 
Hunt well, that person is Mr. Joun G. Carrer, who 
assisted him in decorating the Assembly-Chamber 
at Albany, who worked with him in his studio 
during the last two Years and a half of his life, 
who was his companion, confidant, helper, and 
friend, and who one of these days will himself 
acquire distinction a8 an artist. To several con- 
versations with Mr. Carrer the writer is indebted 
for the following details. 

The greatest undértaking of Mr. Hunt’s life 
was the decoration of the Assembly -Chamber 
which I have mentioned. If you stand in the 
centre of the chamber, with your face toward the 


‘Speaker’s desk, there will be at your right, against 


the stone wall; and Under a large arch that di- 
verges from the ceilifg, a vast painting, forty-five 
feet long, called “ The Flight of Night.” A god- 
dess is seated on the clouds, and she drives, with- 
out reins, three supérb and fiery steeds, which 
plunge into the darkness. On her left an attend- 
ant is shielding from the rays of the dawn the 
reclining figures of Sleep and an infant child. 
Directly opposite, on the other wall, is a picture, 
of the same length, called “The Discoverer.” The 
scene is on the open Sea, and the Discoverer stands 
in a small boat, the figure of Fortune at the helm, 
and Science, Hope, and Faith in the water near 
the bow. 

Mr. Hunt receivé& $15,000 from the State of 
New York for thest works, but the opportunity 
to execute them entirely unsolicited by him. 
He pulled no wire} in order to get the appoint- 
ment, nor did his ftrsonal friends secure it for 
him. Mr. Erurrz} he architect, he had never 
even met. The so: ‘tation pleased him, because 
he had not sought}, it puzzled him, because he 
had not expected it..nd was ignorant of the pre- 
cise nature of the | idertaking required. There 
were two objection in his mind to undertaking 
the task—one, the a height at which the work 
was to be done, and the other, the limited time at 


his disposal. The staging was to be ready by the | 


lst of September, and the pictures were to be fin- 
ished by the 21st of December; the days between 
were too few, he thought. But his friends, and 
the commissioners &ppointed by the Legislature, 
were urgent and uent. Finally, they per- 
suaded him, and he Agreed to do the work. 

The magnitude o* the undertaking fully pos- 
sessed the artist. He locked himself up in his 
studio, denied himself to every caller, and went 
into training for the contest. Here are the suc- 
cessive steps of hi8 preparation. In the first 
place he experimented with pigments laid on large 
blocks of dark Ohio sandstone—the material of 
which the walls of the Assembly-Chamber are 
built; for it must be remembered that the paint- 
ings which now adorn those walls are put direct- 
ly upon the bare, cold stone. To decorate sur- 
faces of plaster or Of wood is a process neither 
new nor especially difficult ; the frescoing of such 
surfaces has often been accomplished. But nev- 
er before had an American, or, so far as known, 
any other, painter been asked to paint large pic- 
turés on a stone wall. Many of Mr. Hunt's broth- 
er artists frankly asserted that the feat could not 
be accomplished, and that the first frosts of win- 
ter would show that it could not be. Mr. Hunt, 
however, had no doubts whatever. Two years be- 
fore he had invented & marvellous set of pigments 
which when dried wete as hard as flint, and as lu- 
minous almost as light itself. 

He was therefore 8ure of his paint, but he de- 
termined to become doubly sure by trying it on 
slabs of Ohio sandstone. He submerged these 
painted slabs in water for days im order to test 
the paint. The winter before he had subj 
similar painted slabs to the action of the frost. 
The writer has seer one 6f them that had been 
frozen for six moths, and then thawed out. 
The colors were of unparalleled brilliancy and 
freshness, and the pigments seemed as hard and 
firm as stone. The hext step was to experiment 
in harmonies of colors in conjunction with the 
color of the sandstone ; the whole scheme of col- 
or was to be designed with reference to the color 
of the stone walls of the chamber. The third 
step was to experiment with color values in their 
relation to one another. Fourteen oblong pieces 
of pasteboard, thre@ and a half feet long by 
one and a half wide, covered each with a sepa- 
rate presentation of the subject, are now in his 
studio, and bear witness to the faithfulness and 
studiousness of his preliminary work. They are 
concerned not all With composition, but solely 
with relations of color, and are exceedingly in- 
teresting and beautiful—so beautiful that one 
wonders whether or_ not, in making his final se- 
lection from them, Ar. Hunt. was not embarrass- 
ed by his abundance of good thi Then came 
the fourth step, naNely, to paint on canvas his 
working studies for the pictures themselves. 
These studies were ¢ight feet and a half long by 
five feet and a half wide. By the use of photo- 
graphs and the calcium-light he proposed to 
throw them upon the walls of the chamber, and 
then to draw them in outline. For two months 
—July and August--he was most industriously 
engaged in these preliminary undertakings, and 
when the Ist of September came he was ready 
to go to the Capitol. The staging, however, was 
not completed, and he was compelled to wait a~ 
month and a half longer. On the night of the 
18th of October, 1878, he began his grand enter- 
prise in the Assembly-Chamber by throwing on 
the walls, with the calcium-light, his studies of 
“The Discoverer” and “The Flight of Night.” 

The next evening.he drew the outlines of one 


of these pictures, using again’ the calcium-light, 


| and working until two or three o’clock in the 


morning. When he went to bed he left behind 
him on the walls “ The Flight of Night” in outline. 
At noon of Sunday he returned to the Capitol, 
climbed up to the staging, and examined the vast 
delineation. He thought it not large enough to 
fill the place allotted. Hastily conferring with 
Mr. Carter, he resolved to destroy it and make 
another one. No sooner was the resolution taken 
than he sent down for water and sponges, and in 
a few minutes the entire labor of the previous 
+ was wiped out. It was characteristic of 

r. Hunt to act precisely so. The wall was 
cleansed, and that was the end of the matter. 


proceeded with the task of erasure as though he 


_was wild; even more enthusiastic was he in the. 


process of destruction than im that of creation. 


_ That night the picture was drawn in again. The 


next afternoon some charcoal shading was added ; 
and at night the calcium-light, again brought into 
play, threw the picture of ‘ The Discoverer” upon 
the opposite wall, where Mr. Hunt soon drew it 
in outline, which in turn was shaded. A thin 
glaze of tint, made of turpentine, prepared oil, 
and pigment, was added to fix the charcoal draw- 
ings, and to get certain values. 

It was on the 29th of October, almost a month 


at last to paint, and on the 21st of December the 
work was finished. Yet on account of the scaf- 
folding he had never-seen it from the floor, and 
was entirely in the dark as regards its effect. 
His anxiety culminated with the completion of 
the task ; but when the next day the scaffolding 
was taken away,and he went in company with 
his brother, Mr. Leavitr Hunt, Mr. Leavirr Hont’s 
son, and Mr. Carter to the Capitol, and, standing 
on the floor of the Assembly-Chamber, cast his 
reluctant eyes in the direction of the two de- 
signs that had cost him so much labor, time, and 
thought, his satisfaction was immediate and per- 
fect, and his joy rapturous. The supreme mo- 
ment of the enterprise had come, and he found 
himself victorious. It is needless to say that the 
friends who stood beside him shared and magni- 
fied his delight. 

The work had, indeed, been exceptionally plea- 
sant all through. - To Mr. Carrer he said that he 
had never enjoyed himself as much as during the 
six months given to those pictures. To Mr. Erp- 
L1Tz he repeated the statement. Toward the end 
of the period he had some trouble with a swollen 
knee, but otherwise his health had been excellent, 
and his cheerfulness unbounded as his ardor. Mr. 
CaRTER was the only artist in the country who 


cause time pressed, and the pictures were to be 
finished against the day the Legislature met. Oth- 
erwise he would have first drawn large-eartoors 
of them on paper, and taken these to Albany, and 
traced them on the walls. One other difficulty 
should not be overlooked. Below the places re- 
served for the paintings. was a row of stained-glass 
windows, which created a serious problem that 
only the marvellous luminousness of the peculiar 
paint in use was abletosolve. To make the paint- 
ings look luminous while the windows remained 
directly beneath them was the great task to which 
he addressed himself, and the most wonderful part 
of his performance in that noble Assembly-Cham- 
ber is the absolute success with which he accom- 
plished it. 

Mr. Hunt returned to Boston on Tuesday, the 
24th of December, 1878. He rested for three or 


WILLIAM GarRDINER and of himself: He began 
also the portrait of the late Judge Wetts. About 
the Ist of April following he made a visit .to his 
brother, Mr. Leavitr Hunt, at Weathersfield, Ver- 
mont, and was there taken ill. “ Nervous pros- 
tration,” his physicians said, and it was accom- 
panied at times by great depression of spirit. A 
sea-voyage was recommended, and in order to test 
the effect of sea-air upon his system, he proceed- 
ed to the Isles of Shoals in company with his de- 
voted sister, Miss Jane Hunt, and his devoted 
friend, Mr. Joun G. Carter. The change proved 
agreeable and beneficial to him; in afew weeks 
he weighed seven pounds more than ever before. 
Mr. Hunt appeared to be doing well, with the ex- 
ception of occasional periods of mental depres- 
sion. Mr. Carter returned to his home in Massa- 
chusetts. As for watching him, nobody thought of 
doing that; had the propriety or need of it been 
felt, Mr. CarTER was the one of all others to have 
performed that service. In a few days he received 
a letter from the painter, written in a happy, even 
jovial, spirit. One week afterward Mr. Hunt arose 


his breakfast, and went out for a stroll about the 
Thaxter Cottage, near tive Appledore House. It 
was misting somewhat, and after walking an hovr 
or so he came in, changed his wet shoes and damp 
stockings, asked his sister to have them dried, 
put on a fresh pair of each, sat down and talked 
a little, and then- went out. He was never seen 
alive again. When dinner-time came they miss- 
ed him. An anxious search of a few minutes only 
discovered his dead body floating in a small reser- 
voit behind the cottage. For two hours it had 
been there, and life ad fled forever. The busy 
brain and cunning hand were at rest ; and peace- 
ful with a peace that passed all understanding 
was the face of the sleeper who would know no 
waking. 
Did Mr. Hunt commit suicide? The telegraphic 
dispatch tliat saddened so many hearts all over 
the land with the tidinys of his death said that 
he did, and that his hat was found near the “tank” 
where he was drowned. This “tank” was a res- 
ervoir a hundred feet in diameter, formed of a 
shelving rock on one side and a stone wall on 
the other sides. The rock sloped from the crest 
of a hillock, and the reservoir was built out 
from it, for the purpose of supplying water to the 
steamers that plied between the island and the 


main-land. A person walking on the hillock 


He meant to be right before he went ahead. He © 


after his arrival in Albany, that Mr. Hunt began 


assisted him. The calcium-light was used be- | 


four weeks, and then painted the portraits of Mr.- . 


from bed in a less cheerful mood than usual, ate ~ 
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A young man who sneers at a girl’s false teeth hasn’t i. 
a well-balanced head. Let him marry a girl who has 
1» toothache and neuralgia, and he will see where he was .§ 
mixed up with a fellow’s collar? You can’t mise the 
point; but the head is neither on one side nor the . 
other. 
ever. 
an 
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_ on the wall or ground, 


‘ to hope, and to expect. 


play. 
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could easily continue 
‘his course along the 
top of the wide wall. 
Everybody knows how 

lé in the coun- 
try divert themselves, 
and how naturally Mr. 
Hunt might have been 
strolling on the hill- 
top or along the wall 
when an attack of ap- 
oplexy or a rush of 
blood to the. head 
would have toppled 
him over unconscious 
into the water. There 
is absolutely no evi- 
dence to prove that 
he committed suicide. 
His hat was found, not 


but under him. His 
watch, chain, pocket- 
book, diamond ring, 
memorandum - book, 
and some letters were 
all on his person. - So 
far as his most inti- 
mate friends and rela- 
tives know, he had no 
motive for making 
away with himself, but - 
every motive to live, 


He possessed money, 
fame, a fair store of 
health, a boundless 
store of friends. His 
success at Albany had 
begotten intimations 
and offers of other 
vast decorative work 
in the same Assem- 
bly-Chamber. The 
ordinary products of 
his studio were never 
so widely appreciated or so warmly praised. 
Neither in writing nor in conversation had he 
dropped a word that might be tortured into an 
indication of an intention or a wish to lay violent 
hands upon himself. Not a single last message 
was penned for those who loved him best. In 
fact, every circumstance that attended Mr. Hunt’s 
death looks in a direction away from rather than 
toward suicide. 

Mr. Hcunt’s nature was sympathetic and benevo- 
lent to an extent that few persons outside of the 
circle of his intimate friends are aware of. Those 
who met him casually and for a few minutes were 
wont to consider him a man of extraordinary de- 
cision, daring, and force. He was all that, but 
more. During his last visit to Niagara his sister 
returned to their hotel one evening, and remarked 
that while buying some bead-work in a small shop 
she had been greatly distressed by hearing a sick 
child cry in the back room. She was sure that 
the child was suffering a great deal. Its screams 
still pierced her ears. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Hunt, “that I can cure 
that child, and, what is more, Iam going to do it.” 

He arose from his chair, and called for his rub- 
ber shoes. It was half past nine o’clock, dark, and 
raining, but all attempts to dissuade him from his 
purpose were futile. Asking particularly in re- 
gard to the whereabouts of the shop, he sallied 
out hastily. At one o’clock in the morning he 
returned, rather wet, but very happy. 

“How’s your child?” inquired Mr. Carter. 

“She's allright. I left her sleeping; and I tell 
you, Carrer, that kind of work pays.” 

On another occa- : 
sion, while driving in ee 
Boston with his boy 
“Tom,” Mr. Hont’s 
attention was attract- 
ed to an organ-grinder 
whose aspect was even 
more forlorn than usu- 
al. ‘ Hold the horse 
a minute, Tom,” he ex- 
claimed ; “I’m going 
to give that fellow a 
lift.” Jumping down 
from his buggy, he ap- 
proached the itinerant 
dispenser of what, for _ 
convenience, may be 
called music, ex- 
changed coats and 
hats with him, picked 
up his organ and stick, 
swung the former 
around on his back, 
proceeded to the house 
of a friend, and began 
A few cents 
were thrown out at 
him; but, resolved to 
finish the joke, he 
went up the steps of 
the building, rang the 
door-bell, and was rec- 
ognized at once, as 
soon as he took his 
hat off. He did not 
leave until he had 
collected eight dol- 
lars, which he gave 
to the musical tramp, 
after again exchang- 
ing hats and coats. 
“Tom,” said he, as he 
mounted his buggy 
again—“ Tom, that fel- 
low ’ll sleep better to- 
night for that.” . 
His’ kindness to 
young artists is pro- 
verbial, ‘although a 


SERVANT. 


FAITH, 


GODDESS OF NIGHT. 


THE FLIGHT OF NIGHT.—Puorograruen sy J. W. Braox & Co. 


certain critic did 
once say of him 
that he was for driv- 
ing them all out of 
Boston. He heard 
one day of a poor 
painter who was sick 
and in danger of be- 
ing turned out of 
his lodgings. Being 
about to leave the 
city, he made a hur- 
ried call upon his con- 
Frere. “TI will have 
everything paid,” he 
whispered. Rest 
easy till I come back, 
and we'll see what 
can be done for you.” 
It is needless to add 
that he kept his word. 

In Mr. Hunt’s pock- 
et,after his death, was 
found a small mem- 
orandum - book. in 


which he had written. 


the prescriptions of 
his physicians. Inter- 
spersed among these 
prescriptions -were a 
number of . origina] 
maxims, jotted down 
from time to time as 
they occurred to his 


i HUNT IN HIS STUDIO. 
1OTOGRAPHED BY J. W. Biaoxk & Coa, 
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mind. Let me tran- 

scribe three of them, 

which are golden : 
“To be strong, get 


self-control; to be 


strong, live for oth- 
ers 


“Selfishness short- 
ens up the road of 
life toa point. That 
is fine, is it not? 
EPICTETUS never ex- 
celled it.” 

-**No one ever in- 
jures us—we injure 
ourselves.” 

Before his easel Mr. 
Hunt worked with 
the greatest rapidity. 
He used plenty of 
paint, and wide, thick 
brushes ; but he nev- 
er began to work un- 
til he was ready and 
in the mood. Then 
every touch was cer- 
tain and decisive. 
One of the most 
characteristic of his 
“ Talks on Art” was 


this one: “ Now don’t 


think that when I_say 
I want to paint that 


boy in one day, that I 


FORTUNE, 


SLEEP WITH ATTENDANTS: 


count it only one day’; 
work. For weeks | 
have considered it, 
prepared differ. 
grounds fou: 
certainly — have ex. 
on 
r — to 
which. will be best. 
‘I've thought-of it day 
and night, awaking a: 
three o'clock: in the 
morning with the 
thought of it, whethe; 
I can get him vigorous 
enough against a cer. 
tain background. | 
keep this picture in 
mind, until I feel that 
I can strike the color 
here, there—can make 
this dark enough, that 
enough. Then, 
when the time comes, 
I must: be ready to 
paint, and I tell you it 
is no joke to paint a 
portrait. I wonder. 
that I am not: more 
eee, timid when I begin. 
eS I feel almost certain 
: a | that I can do it. It 
= seems very simple. | 
don’t think of the 
time that is sure to 
come, when I almost 
despair, when the 
whole seems 
‘hopeless, to the 
painting of every pic- 
ture that is worth 
anything there comes 
some time this period 
of despair.” 
A peculiarity of Mr. 
Honr as an artist was 
that he could not paint the portrait of a sitter with 
whom he did not feel in sympathy. Of course 
he was not under the sway of financial considera- 
tions, as many artists are more or less compelled 
to be; his father left him wealthy, and he never 
lacked money. Yet had he been poor, he would 
never have painted for money. Some people he 
could not paint at all—he simply declined to make 
the attempt. One day an order came for a por- 
trait of a former principal of Phillips Academy 
from a miniature which had been sent for the 
purpose. “It’s no use,” he exclaimed, after look- 
ing at the picture—“ it’s no use; I can’t do it.” 
Soon afterward a letter arrived, in which was de- 
scribed the most admirable character of the man. 
“A fellow like that,” he exclaimed, after reading 
it, “deserves his portrait painted. I am going 
to do it.” One of his pupils asked him once: 
“Would you paint Mr. A , if I could persuade 
him to sit for his portrait?” . Hunt’s prompt an- 
swer was; “I don’t like persuaded sitters. Inever 
could paint a cat, if the cat had any scruples, re- 
ligious, superstitious, or otherwise, about sitting.” 
Sometimes he required six or eight sittings for 
a portrait, at other times fifteen or even twenty. - 
He almost always had a cigar in his mouth while — 
painting, though it was not always lighted. After 
the second or third sitting, he became so engrossed 
in the work as to be oblivious of every surround- 
ing. Though social and chatty at the beginning 
of the task, he became silent, uncommunicative, 
absorbed. : “ What I try to represent,” he once said 
to Mr. Carter, “is what no one can see, and that 
is the soul of a man.” With this purpose in view, 
: his habit was, if possi- 
ble, to visit the sitter 
at the latter's home-or 
place of business, to 
put himself perfectly 
en rapport with him, 
to familiarize himself 
with the innermost 
thoughts of his heart. 
At the end of the 
work he always seem- 
ed to be exhausted, as 
if the vital energies 
had been drawn out 
of him; but during 
the process itself his 
method knew no lan- 
guor, but was of heat 
and flame. When the 
pleased him, 
e manifested his 
pleasure as naively as 
a child would. He 
would compliment the 
performance most un- 
reservedly. 

Yet he liked every 
other kind of subjects 
better than portraits, 
and would never have 
painted the latter had 
the public appreciated 

‘his ideal figures on his 
return from Europe in 
1854. The cry was for 

and portraits 

gave them, in spite 

of his conviction that 
such work was too 
small for him. - After 
his return from the 
decoration of the As- 
sembly - Chamber, he 
exclaimed, with great 
emphasis: ‘I hope I 


= 

= 


shall never go to por- 
trait pain again. 
‘ It ties me. It dwarfs 
me.” | 
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THE GERMAN MASONIC TEMPLE. 


Tue new German Masonic Temple, at No. 220 
East Fifteenth Street, the corner-stone of which 
was laid on the 2d of July last, was opened for | 
inspection November 6. A number of distin- 
guished Masons were invited to be present on the 
occasion, and a bounteous collation was spread 
for their efitertainment. Among those present 
were General Cuartes Rooms, Grand Master of 
the State of New York; M. W. Brother Smons; 
R. W. Grand Marshal Smmons, and R. W. Brother 
Horace F. Taytor. Past Master Francis DE 
MaLiGnon presided at the banquet, and after 
making a short address of welcome, introduced 
the other gentlemen mentioned, who also made 
addresses congratulatory to the German Masons 
of New York. . 

The building cost $60,000, the greater part of 
which was subscribed by German Masons in New 
York city. A ladies’ fair, which opened the fol- 
Jowing Monday night, to continue for three weeks, 
for the purpose of raising money for the building 
fund, attracted thousands of visitors. On page 
945 will be found a series of interesting sketches 
made in the building. The Temple is four stories 
high, and 30 feet wide by 90 feet in depth. It has 
three large lodge-réoms, a lecture-room, and a 
restaurant in the basement. The lodge-room on 
the second floor is called the Corinthian; on the 
third, the Ionic; and on the fourth, the Doric. 
The lecture-room is on the first floor. Sixteen 
German lodges have ‘already made arrangements 
with the Building Committee. 


IRISH BULLS. 


“Wuar és an Irish bull 9” was asked one day , 2 


by an ignorant person desirous for information. 
“Oh! everybody knows that,” was the rather 
contemptuous answer of a mixed company. But, 
like a great many of those things that everybody 
_ knows, it proved a knotty point, which could not 
be solved without a little trouble and reflection. — 

Miss Edgeworth, in her essay on Jrish Bulls and 
Blunders, lays it down as a principle that the es- 
sence of a bull must consist in a laughable con- 
fusion of ideas. But this hardly goes far enough. 
A bull is this, undoubtedly, but it is something 
more; for a laughable confusion of ideas does not 
always result in a bull. Not only must there be 
a laughable confusion of ideas, but this confusion 
must result in a contradiction of meaning—one 
part of the sentence must be such as utterly to 

contradict the other part. The statement must 
not only be absurd, it must be impossible. If the 

‘thing alleged were as it is stated, it would have 
ceased to be what it is alleged to be at all, but 
would have become something else totally differ- 
ent, and quite at variance with the rest of the 
sentence. For instance, the man who, on tasting 
an apple-pie with some quinces in it, burst out 

_with the exclamation, “ How delicious an apple- 
pie would be if it were made entirely of quinces !”” 
gave a good specimen of an Irish bull. So also | 
the sailor who had taken a dislike to a ship, when 
he was told that he might safely trust himself to 
her, and that she was finely copper-fastened, an- 
swered, ‘“ Thankee, Sir; I would not sail in her if 
she were coppered with gold.” 

Poets of every age have given us figures of 
speech which, if not bulls pur et simple, trespass 
very closely to the dangerous border-land which 

» divides the sublime from the ridiculous. We often 
find the cart put before the horse, and statements 
made so needlessly strong as to be absurd, in some 
even of our best authors. Juvenal, for instance, 
informs us that poor Codrus had nothing, and yet 
withal he was robbed of that nothing ; and in the 
Timon of Lucian the following dialogue occurs : 

Guatuo. ‘I will summon you before the Areopagus 
for injuring me thus.” 

Timon. “Stay but ashort time, and you will have the 
opportunity of accusing me of your murder too.” __ 

In Milton there are a great many flights of ex- 
pression which will hardly bear to be pulled to 
pieces. For instance, his well-known line in 
“Samson Agonistes :” 


“The our themselves, though mute, speak loud the 
oer.” 
We know quite well what is meant—we do not 


certainly a contradiction in words. If the deeds 
were really mute, how could they speak loud ? 
So also when Satan describes his dreadful feel- 
ings, and says, 

**And in the lowest deep, lower still, 

That threatens to devour me, opens wide.” 
Here the poet’s daring imagination has lifted him 
out of ordinary every-day expression; he has 
snatched a grace beyond the realms of common- 
eense. If strictly analyzed, his words could not 
mean literally what he says. Of course we al- 
low for this; we call it poetical license, a figure 
of speech, fine bold imagery; but if used in ordi- 
nary language, it would sound so exaggerated as 
to be absurd, and we might begin to whisper of 
the objectionable “bull.” Irish people being 
specially smart in their speech and metaphorical 
in their language, are peculiarly liable to the droll 
blunder. 

To'trace the word from its earliest origin is no 
easy matter. Some suppose it to be derived from 
the old German word dollen, to speak foolishly ; 
hence comes bole or bull. In. support of this 
derivation we find that Chaucer uses the word 
bole tor blunder or bull. 

There is a curious passage in the works of Tay- 
lor, the Water-poet, which shows that in 1630, 
though the word bull had not become identified 
with the Irish people, yet that the power of mak- 
ing this fPecial order of blunder existed among 
them in full force. ‘“ Nowe,’ he says, “ that Ire- 
lande doth give birth to strange sortes of men, 
whose too greate quicknesse of thought doth im- 
pede their judgements, this storie which I have 
heard will showe. A wealthie lord of the countie 


ofCorke had a goodlie faire honse new built, but 


the broken bricks, tiles, sande, lime, stones, and 
such rubbish as are commonlie the remnants of 
such buildings lay confusedlie in heaps, and scat- 
tered here and there. The lord therefore de- 
manded of his surveyor wherefore the rubbish 
was not conveyed awaie. The surveyor said that 
hee proposed to have a hundred cartes for that 
purpose. The lord replied that the charge of 
cartes might be saved, for a pitt might be digged 
in the grounde, and so burie it. ‘Then, my lord,’ 
said the surveyor, ‘I pray you what will wee doe 
with the earth which wee dig out of this said 
pitt? ‘Why, you coxcombe,’ Said the lorde, ‘canst 
thou not digge the pitt deepe enough to hold rub- 
bish and all?” This would indeed have been a 
practical bull, only equalled by that of the man 
who sat before a looking-glass with his eyes shut, 
in order that he might see how he looked when he 
was asleep, reminding us of a characteris’ic title 
of an old Irish jig, “I’m asleep, and don’t wake 
” 


me. 


EDUCATION AND TRAVEL, 


Presipent W. 8. Cianx, of Amherst, Mass,, respect- 
fully solicits correspondence and interviews with 
persons interested in the liberal education of young 
men of means, in order to present for their considera- 
tion the advantages of an expedition now preparing 
for a tour around the world. Students of this floating 
institution of learning, which it is hoped may become 
permanent, will enjoy the society and instruction of 
accomplished Professors, the use of all necessary 
books and apparatus, and the privilege of visiting 
under the most favorable conditions the principal 
cities and most important localities of various coun- 


| tries during the two years occupied in circumnavi- 


gating the globe. 

The Patron of this enterprise is able and willing to 
do whatever may be necessary to ensure success, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of students should apply. 

Address President W. 8. CLanx, Amherst, Mass. 
—{[Com.] 


Tue Improved Asbestos Roof Coating, as ap- 
plied to H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, or to 
any other suitable foundation, forms a fibrous. 
water-proof covering, partaking of the nature of 
a felt and a paint. It can be applied with a 
brush or a trowel to any desired thickness, and 
forms the: most durable and economical roofing 
in use for mills, factories, warehouses, railroad 
buildings, bridges, etc. H.W. Johns Mfg. Co., 87 
Maiden Lane, N. Y., sole manufacturers.—[ Com. ] 


- Burnetr’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irri- 
tation, and promotes the growth of the hair. 
Orrawa, April 8, 1878. 
Messrs. JosepH Burnett & Co. : 
Gentlemen,—For over two years I have suffered 
terribly with “scald-head” in its worst form. A 


few weeks ago I tried a bottle of your Cocoaine. : 


The first application gave me relief, and now the 
disease is effectually cured. I cheerfully recom- 
mend Burnett’s Cocoaine to any one suffering 
with the above complaint. 

Yours respectfully, ‘© N.C. Srevens, 
—|[ Com. ] Deputy Sheriff. 


Many curious pieces of Antique English and . 


Dutch Silver, a large collection of genuine Sévres, 


Vienna, and Dresden Porcelain, old miniatures | 


on Ivory, and other raré Bric-a-Brac, on free ex- 
hibition and for sale by Howarp & Co., Jewellers, 
No. 264 Fifth Avenue, corne¥ of 29th Street, 
New York.—{ Com. 


MANUFACTURERS can save 25 per cent. of cus- 
tomary outlays by use of H. W. Johns’ Asbestos 
Liquid Paints, which are of a higher grade than 
any other paints in use.—[ Com.} 


Hemorrnorps certainly cured by Barlett’s Pile Sup- 
tory. **The Old Doctor’s cy,” a pamphlet on 
the disease and treatment, mailed free, or on receipt of 
$1 00 (currency or stamps) a box of 14 Suppositories 
and the book will be mailed. Sold by d ts. Ad- 
Baxuett Co., 815 Filbert St., Phila.—[Com.] 


Everrpopy needs after the exhaustion of the 
day a stimulant that is nourishing as well as 
warming. Nothing is so well suited for this 
purpose as Cocoa or Chocolate... That prepared 
by Walter Baker & Co. has the highest reputa- 
tion of any in the market.—[ Com. } 


ALLEN’s Brain Food positively cures nervous de. 
bility. $1. Send for Circular. 315 ist Av. N. Y.-[Com] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


**By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the rations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well -selec cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 


Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


W AND BEST BOOK ON BUILDING. 
REMAND BEST BOOK OF 


&Co., Architects, 


POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other tion makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
— without fear of the ills resulting from hea 
ndi ible food. #3" Commended for purity an 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 

ROYAL B G POWDER CoO., New York. 


HERMAN TROST & CO 


Nos. 48, 50, 52, and 54 
MUBRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
Established since 1835. 
FRENCH AND 


China 


‘DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


COPELAND'S, WEDGWOOD’S, AND MINTON’S 
DINNER SETS. 


Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Art Po Bron 


Curios; Sév Dresden 
Fine Porcelain : Majolica and Faience articles in 
great variety. 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE UNITED STATES. 

New articles received daily from our houses in Paris 
and Limoges, and from our collectors in Japan and 
China. Prices very moderate. 


IMPORTANT ART BOOKS. 


Pottery and Porcelain. 
Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 
* With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the 
Use of Collectors. By Witutam C. LL.D. 
Illustrated. S8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, in a box, $7 00. 


The Ceramic Art. 
A Compendium of the History and Manufacture 


lllustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The China Hunters Club. 
By the Youngest Member. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Modern Dwellings. | 
Modern Dwellings in Town and Country, adapted 
to American Wants and Climate. In a Series of 


tages, Villas, and Mansions, With a Treatise on 
Furniture and Decoration. By H. Hupson Hotty. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamin. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated and Gilt, $3 50, 

Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 
By Presootr Sporrorp. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 
By Colonel Groner Warp Nicuors. Illustrated. 
 8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


& Brornenrs will send any of the above 


books by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


=p MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette Press, $8.00. 
COLDHELAN toe” 


CURTIS & MITCHELY: boson, 


Send Stamp for catalogue. Estab. 1847. 


CELLULOID EYE-GLASSES, 


representing the choicest selected Tortoise-Shell 
& Amber. The et handsomest, & strongest 
known. Sold b 

by SPENCER 0. 


ans and Jewellers. Made 
CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


sts, 
ta, KE, Jr., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


First Prize we Vienna, 1873. 


C, WEIS § Pipes 


Wholesale and Retail. Send for Cir- 
cular to 399 Broadway. Factories, 
' Vienna and 398 Grand Street, N. Y. 


K BEF YOUR BIBD in health and song by using Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper—a great convenience. 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 


ANTED-— Salesmen to take gg State Agen- 
erences re- 


' cies. Salary and 
quired. Co., 116 Monroe St., Chicago. 


- Of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jenniz J. Youne. 


One Hundred Original Designs, Comprising Cot- . 


to 
$56; will do first-class work. Allare - 


SKIN, SCALP, 


A Revolution in the Treat- 
ment of Skin, Scalp, and 
Blood Diseases. 


| No Case Incurable when 


Treated with Cuti- 
cura Remedies. 


Overwhelming Evidence that they Cure 
_ when all Others Utterly Fail. 


Skin and scalp diseases are caused by a derange- 
ment of the secretory and excretory tubes and vessels 
of the true skin, and are aggravated and maintained 
by poisonous fluids containing the virus of scrafula, 
malaria, or contagious diseases, which are discharged 
from the blood and circulating fluids:upon the skin 
through the sweat and fat glands. From these facts 
every reasoning mind will conclude that skin and 


| scalp diseases cannot be cured solely by internal 


remedies, nor solely by external remedies, but by a 
judicious use of both. Hence the success attending 
the introduction of the : 


CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


which treat, in a thorough, comprehensive, and suc-* 
ceseful manner, diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood 
that had hitherto resisted all remedies and methods 
of cure. These three great remedies consist of 


1. CUTICURA. 


An external application of a jel/y consistence that 
has the power of arresting inflammation and destroy- 
ing fungus or parasitic growths. 


2. CUTICURA SOAP. 


An emollient and healing soap, free from caustic 
alkalies, for cleansing diseased surfaces, and for pre- 
serving, restoring, and beautifying the skin. 


3. CUTICURA RESOLVENT. 

An internal remedy having a chemical affinity or 
the power of uniting with and neutralizing or  de- 
stroying the corrupt particles of matter, or disease- 
breeding elements which exist as impurities in the 
blood and circulating fluids, and which are discharged 
upon the skin by the sweat and fat glands to feed 
diseases already existing. 

When properly applied, these remedies infallibly 
cure the most obstinate diseases. 


SKIN HUMORS CURED. 


Salt-Rheum, Eczema, Tetter, Psoriasis, Leprosy, and 
other Humors: Alderman Tucker, 18 Doane St., Bos- 
ton, salt-rheum, 20 years; F. H. Drake, Detroit, Mich., 
ditto, 17 years; S. A. Steele, 68 W. Van Buren-St., 
Chicago, ditto, 16 years; G. Dorsey, Baltimore, Md., 
ditto, 3-years, all permanently cured. Thomas Delaniy, 
Memphis,Tenn., Psoriasis, 19 years; Mra. A. M. Wilson, 
Washington, D.C., ditto, 20 years, perfectly cured. Dun- 
ning Bros., Allegan, Mich.,report a case of leprosy cured. 


SCALP HUMORS CURED. 

Scald-Head, Milk Crust, Dandruff, &c.: H. A. Ray- 
mond, Jackson, Miss., scald-head, 9 years; Stephen 
Crowell, New Bedford, Mass., ditto, 15 years; George 
A. Mudge, Portsmouth, N. H., ditto, 4 years, all cured 
permanently. Cases of children with milk crust and 
scald-head: Mrs. B. L. Bowers, 148 Clinton St.,- 
St. Louis, child 2 years; Mrs. A. Swift, Everett, Mass., 
child 4 years; Mrs. Blood, Red Wing, Minn., child; - 


J. 8. Weeks, St. Albans, Vt., child, all perfectly well. 


BLOOD HUMORS CURED. 


Scrofula, Running Sores, Liver, Kidney, and Uterine 
Diseases: Joseph A. Palmer, Hudson, Mass., scrofu- 
lous sores, 7 years ; Philip Durell, Cleveland, O., scrofu- 
lous humor; John H. Roy, 414" Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
liver complaint; Daniel McMahon, 217 W. Eighth St., 
South Boston, Bright’s disease of the kidneys; D. A. 
Smith,M.D., Brooklyn,reports cures of uterine diseases. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 

Are prepared by WEEKS & POTTER, Chemists and 
Druggists, 360 Washington St., Boston, and 8 Snow 
Hill, London, and are for sale by all Druggists. Price 
of Curioura, small boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, con- 
taining two and one-half times the quantity of small, 
$1. Resotvent, $1 per bottle. Svar, 25 
cents; by mail, 30 cents; three cakes, 75 cents. 


Pinafore Duets. 


Piano and Violin or Flute, 20 best airs.........--..50 cts. 


NEW BOSTON MELODEON 


tain: best ss at Home.” 
Contains 12 best «Put me ia my Livi 
Bed,” “Marching Through Georgia * and 235 other popular 
80 and glees harmonized for 4 voices with accompe? 
ain for Onan or Piano. $1.50, or 13.50 per dozen. Also 
for Orchestra, walters and PINAFORE 

UADRILLES, each, 9 ‘parts, 50 cents; 5 parts, 35 cents. 


ianoforte, 20 cents. Sent, . 
ELIAS HOWE, 103 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


ONLY $60 64 x 94 Rotary Printing Press. 
: A wonderful bargain! Circu- 
lars free. D.W. Watson, 12 P.O. 8q., Boston, Mass. 


Mannfacturer of 

STEHR, Meerschaum 

Pi & Cigar Holders. W)ole- 

@™ sale and retail. Send for Circular and 

Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


Benjamin Franklin 1g 
Autobiography. 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
With a Sketch of his Public Services, by 
H. H. Werp. Illustrated by. John G. 
Chapman. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. — 


ROWAN. 
@ 
| 
| 
| 
BekER’s BITTERS,°? THE BEST 
Stomach Bitters known—unequalled for 
their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 
as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 
tions similarly put up. 
liquor merchan 
le Agent, 78 John St., 
i 
t 
4 


ure 


— 
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ROGERS’ GROUPS OF STATUARY, 


AT 23 UNION SQUARE, N. Y¥. 
AVERAGE PRICEHE ABOUT $15. 
Groups are of a suitable size for parlor orna- 
and packed without extra c to go with 
entire safety to any part of the world, Cata omikgs can be 
had on application, or will be mailed by enclosing 10c. to 
JOHN ROGERS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


A CHES UPRIGHT TOY PIANO 
FOR ONLY $i. 


The prettiest toy that has ever 
been made. 
resentation of fine Upriahe t 


white keys, like any 
) Piano, producing v sweet 
music. Child's Upright” 


rose 

and many co little tunes 
ayed on 

tone of it tg very sweet 
child a good idea of fingering the Piano, and amuse her the 
long. Itis desirable present, and we have 

ata figure that will mag 1 asalein every house- 


THE. 
Cco., 43 
Mfrs. 


Mass., Sole 


HARPER'S 


LATEST ISSUES. 


OTs. 


54. mens or, Traces of Travel brought Home 
from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake... 10 


55. ** Fora Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
56. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 


57. A na of Our “—- Times. By Justin 
WMCarthy. ose 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred 15 
59. John Halifax, Gentleman........... seedeceewe 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin........... - 10 


61. of Theophrastus Such. By 
62. ba Zulus and the British Frontiers. By 


J. LUCK... 10 
68. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope..... -. 15 
64. The House of Lys. By Maj.-Gen.W.G. Hamley. 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 


66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 15 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 


68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ “15 
69.°Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik.............. 15 
70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James............... 15 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews........ - 15 
72. Moy O'Brien. By ‘‘ Melusine”............... 10 


73. Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 15 


74. The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterndale..... 15 | 


75. The Two Miss Flemings.............seseeeees 15 
76. Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beale.. 15 
77. Reuben Davidger. A Story for Boys.......... 15 


78. The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart..... 15 
79. The Pickwick Papers, By Charles Dickens... 20 
80. Madge Dunraven. By the Author of ‘The 


Queen of Connaught 10 
$1. ieee Mrs. Jardine. By the Author of * John 
89. Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited by 
§3. Cousin Henry. By Anthony Trollope......... 10 
84. Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen....... 15 
85. The Bertrams. By Anthony Trollope......... 15 


$6. The Fugitives. By Mrs. M. 0. W. Oliphant. « 
87. The Parson o’ Damford. By George M. Fenn. 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


_ ar Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 


States, on veceipt of the price. 
Liquid Paints, Roofing, Lh 


Steam Packin Sheathings, ire Coatings. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


‘CURES INFLAMMATION OF 


THE KIDNEYS, STONE IN THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THe BLADDER DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,C HOOD WEAKNESS. 


For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y. 


AG 


JANTED fast = work 
Gen GRANT WORLD 


atest Atnillion peop 
ere ts the best chance af your a make 
of imitations by T 
splemdidauthorsht 
marvelous 3000 render 
pula ar. agents al worm, andl 


olida Present—A gilt 
utifully engraved 47 


immensely 


Philada, 


Haven, 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


The publishers of this journal propose to furnish 
the boys and girls of America with a first-class illus- 
trated weekly, full of amusement and instruction, at 
a price which will place its advantages within the 
reach of every family in the country. 

It will contain attractive serial stories, beautiful 
i'lustrations, short tales, poems, anecdotes, sketches 
of foreign countries, narratives of daring and adven- 
ture, suggestions for games and athletic exercises, 
wit and humor, Editor’s Post-Office Box, etc. —in 
short, everything that can stimulate and satisfy the 
intelligent curiosity of boys and girls. Every effort 
will be made to furnish variety, and to make each 
successive Number more attractive than its prede- 
cessor. 

Hazper’s Yotne Prorte will be issued every Tues- 
day, beginning on the 4th of November, 1879. 


TERMS. 

Four Cents umber. 

Single subscriptions for one year, $1 50; five snb- 
scriptions, one year, $7 00—payable in advance. Post- 
age free, 

Subscriptions may begin with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber desires to commence with the Number 
issued after the receipt of order. ? 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 


Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


‘SRANKLIN Square, New York. 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


Thirteen Numbers of Harrer’s Youne 
will be furnished to every yearly subscriber to Haxpcr’s 
WEEKLY for 1880; or, Harprer’s Youne Prop.e and 
Harrer’s Wrekty will be sent to any address for one 
year, commencing with the first Number of Hanrer’s 
WEEKLY for January, 1830, on receipt*of $5 00 for the 
two Periodicals, 


Our Price was $2.75 
Reduced to $2.40. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


FOR DECEMBER, NOW READY. 
Commences ~ splendid new story, entitled 
IN HIS POWER.” 
The Decem “ art also contains an 
IMMENSE COLORED FASHION PANORAMA, 
with 15 figures, and a GIGANTIC Supplement over 
one yard square, with §2 figures, illustrating all the 
jatest Winter FASHIONS from PARIS, with full size 
atterns out. Also a very "BEAUTIFUL 
RHEET LACE WORK, comprisin 
THE SUPPLEMENTS ALO 
MORE THAN THE PRICE OF THE STOURNAL.” 
Sold by all newsdealers. Mailed for 35 cents. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 


Subscriptions all English 


The Waverley Novels. 


HARPER’S 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 
OF THE 


WAVERLEY N 


Sir WALTER ‘SCOTT. Bart. 


Printed from large new type. 
With 2000 Mlustrations. 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per volume. 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 volumes, bound 


in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 

POPULAR EDITION: 24 volumes (two vols. 
in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $3 00 per volume. 

Each of the above editions contains the full num- 
ber of 2000 Illustrations. 
Printed from LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- 

SOME PAPER, and are the — 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 
American people. 


Complete sets in boxes. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SA 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “iia success and a boon for which 
i feel grateful.”—See ‘“ Medical 
” « British Medical Journal,” &c. 

fuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig. Signature in Blue Ink across the 


‘in England increased tenfold in 
years. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Te had of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists ” mg A ts for the United States 
sr oy), C. DAVID & CO., 48 Mark 

e, Londot. England. 


Sold wholesale ew v York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VA NDpROEE ACKER, MERRALL, & 


CONDIT, McKES{ JN OBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
-Loaders, 
Rifies, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
P. POWELL & SON, 838 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


THURBER & CO.and J. MILHAUS & SONS. 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 
Send stamp for our New 


Lowest prices ever known 


G | N V3 strated Catalogue. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One 00 
HARPER’S WEEELY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............ 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


Harprr’s MaGazine®..... 
Harrper’s WEEKLY 
Hagrer’s 


Harprer’s MaGaZine..... 
Harrir’s WEEKLY:...... } One Year ......,.... 7 00 


Harpre’s 
HaRPER’s } One Year.... 7 00 


Harper’s 
Harrer’s WEEKLY::.. 

Harrer'’s Youne Proriss For Year 1880 omly. 5 00 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Snbscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each opt ites current at the time of receipt 
of order, except i ypees where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. P 

Remittances sifguld be made by Post - Office 
Money Order’ Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HA, PER & BROTHERS, 


\ FRanxwin Square, New York, 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Bound Volumes Of the Magaztnx, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Volumes of the Wxrexty or Bazar, bound in cloth, 
each coutaining the Numbers for a year, will be far- 
nished for $7 00 each, sent by mail, postage prepaid. 

There are 59 volumes of the Magaztnz, 22 volumes 
ofthe Wzex.y,and 11 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and c’ aracter of the circulation of Har- 
pee’s and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisement8 will be inserted af the following 
rates: in the Weekly, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $i 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display ‘harged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid mgtter. 


Address 


HARPI-R & BROTHERS, 
Fraaklin Square, New York. 


KATES AND NOVELTIES. 


Send for Catalogue. 
R. SIMPSON, 132 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


AGENTS W. WANTED to sell Dx. Crase’s 2000 Recipe 
Price- List. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. Cuase’s PRintING Hovsg, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


The Jelebrated Self-Inker No. 2. 


$5 BEST PRESS 3 SOLD, 


26 & x43, with Printing - Office 
Philada., Pa. 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 


FREE FREE?! FREE !—An immense Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Novels, Romances, Plays, and Farces. 
Books on Maxic, } Fortune Telling, Boxing, Swimming, and 
Cooking. Also, Wigs. Moustache Face Preparations. 
Mailed free by WITT, Pu ablisher, 33 Rose st., N. Y. 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED_75 best 
articles in the world; ove 
ee. Kddrese Jay Bronson, Detroi t, Mich. 


Die PAY toeell our our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam 
free. TAYLOR BROS. & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


25 


sed Cards, lUc.: 10 Per 
Mottoes, 10. Chromo Mottoes, 10c. : ne 
al Surprise, 10c. All for 
etaken. J.W. 


t Styles ‘les New Chromo Cards, 10c. soy pame. 
0 stampé taken. J.B. Husrep, Nassau 


Agents Profit per Week. Will 
Rp it or forfeit $500. $4 Ontfit free. 
Ripgour & Co., 218 Fulton St:, N. Y. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


NEW BOOKS 


I. 

HARPERS’ LATIN DICTIONARY. A Latin Dic- 
tionary, Founded on the Translation of “ Freund’s 
Latin-German Lexicon.” Edited by E. A, Anprews, 
LL.D. Revised, Eularged, and in great part Re- 
written b CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuarguers 
— LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia Col- 

lege, N. Y. Royal 8vo, 2033 o> Price: in Boards, 


Uncut, 50: Full Shee 50; Half Leather, 
$10 50; Full Russia, $12 
TI. 


WORDSWORTH'S POEMS. Chosen and Edited by 
MatTrTruew AgNOLD. 4to, Paper, 15 cevts. 


Ill. 
THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. A Fairy Book. - By 
Mrs. W. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. ow. 


TYROL AND THE SKIRT OF THE "ALPS. B 
Grebrer E. Waning, Jr. Beautifully Illustrated. 
8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $3 00. 

Vv. 
LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS: Carlyle, ee. 
L.D 


son, and Ruskin. By Perer Bayne, M.A. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


WHAT MR. DARWIN SAW in his Voyage Round the 
World in the Ship “‘ Beagle.” Adapted for Youth- | 
Maps and ‘Llustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 


Vil. 

THE TELEPHONE, the Microphone, and the Pho- 
nograph. By Count Du Membre de I'In- 
stitut. Authorized Translation, with Additions and 

. Corrections by the Author, With 70 Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

I 


REUBEN DAVIDGER. The Adventures of Reuben 
tvidger; Seventeen Years and Four Months Cap- 


tive amon ‘the Dyaks of Borneo. A Story for Boys. 
By James Gregenwoov. Paper, 15 cents. 


1X. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. “By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 32mo, aper, 
, % cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


x.. 
FOOD ‘AND FEEDING, By Sir Henry Tuompson. 
32mo, Paper, 20 ceuts; Cloth, 35 ceuts. 


XI. 
AFTERNOONS WITH THE POETS. A Critiral 
Study of the Sonnet. By C. D. Post 
Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


CHAPTERS ON ANTS. By Mary Treat. 32mo, 
Pape", 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
XIII. 
MOTLEY’S HISTORIES, New Edition. 
5vo, Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic. 3 vols., $6 00. 

The United Netherlands... 4 vola., $8 00. 

John of Barneveld. 2 vols., $4 00. y 

Sold only in Sets. 

The origina) Library Edition, on larger paper an 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still be sn cits Per, ‘he 
Dutch Republic,” 3 vols.; ‘The History of the 
United Netherlands,” 4 vols.; ‘Life and Death of 
John of Barneveld,” 2 vols. " Price per volume, in 
Cloth, » 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Half Calf, $5 75. 
The volumes of this criginal edition-sold separately. 

XIV. 
A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and 
“ee By Anna E. Dickinson. 16mo, Cloth, 


XV. 
ATRUE REPUBLIC. By Stickney. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Fugitives. By Mrs. M. O. W. 10 cents. 


The Parson o’ Dumford. By GeorGe Fenn. 
15 cents. 


The Bertrams. By Ant ONY 15 cente. 
Sense and Sensibility. By « Austen. 15 cents. 
Cousin Henry. By ANTHONY 10 cents, 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By ‘the’ Author of “John Hali- 
~ fax,Gentleman.” 10 cents. 


Madge Dunraven. By the J Author of ‘* The Queen of 
Connaught.” 10 cents, 


The Sunken Rock: *By Gnoven Curries. 15 cents. 
The Pickwick Papers. By Dickens. 20 cts. 
The Talisman. By Sir Wanran Sane Bart. 15 cts. 
Burning their Ships. By 20 cents. 
Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. ‘By Anne Beare. pete. 
The Two Miss Flemings. cents, 

The Afzhan's Knife. By R.A. Srernpaur. 15 cents. 
Framley Parsonage. By Awrnowy 15 cte. 
Moy O’Brien. By “Melusine.” 10 cents. 


The Bar- Maid at Battleton. By F. w. Rosinson, 
15 cents. 


The Gypsy. By G. P.R. James. 15 cents. 
Wassail. By Colonel Cuarurs Hamury. 20 cents. 


Dorcas. By GrorGrana M. 15 cents. 


& Brorurrs rill send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on —_— of the price. 


ta” Harrer’s Catatoaur mailed free on of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin N.Y, 


$66 Ax A week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
ddreas H. Hatiett & Co., Portland, Me. 


§ 72 A Week. $12aday at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Teve & Co., Augusta, Me. 


| $77 7 Address P.O VICKERY, Augusta, Me 


> ELEGANT New Cote mt th name, 
18 t0c., postpaid." I. & assau, N.Y. 


000 outs Wanted b 1000 Advertisers 
HERALD, Box 9, Phila, Pa 


$5 to $20 & Co., Portland, Me. 
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